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LUSTRELESS YEARS. 


BY Ww. W. LON®, 





un yonder grassy hillside 
in childhood hours | played; 
and sported in the meadow, 
Beneath the poplar's shade. 


Beneath the oak tree's shadow, 
In a quiet peaceful nook, 

1 used to fish for minnows 
In the merry running brook. 


ind when the day was dying, 

1 watched each golden cloud 
Fading in the sunset, 

Beneath the evening 8 shroud 


When stars began to twinkle, 
And the moon gave silver light, 
I kissed ny gentle mother, 
And bade her sweet good night. 


But years have lost their luster, 
Life now is bitter-sweet; 

Since on the hill and by the stream 
l roamed with merry feet. 





OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


8Y THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,” “LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE,”’ 
“HER MOTHER'S SIN,”’ ETC., 
ETU., KETO. 








CHAPTER XXX. 

)UCH a beautiful morning ! The golden 
sunbeams falling like blessings on 
the earth; the birds singing ina de- 

rium c7 bappiness, 

The sweet, warm air brooding over the 
fragrant flowers; all nature seemed awake, 
bappy and smiling; the sky gave its fairest 
colors; earth yielding its richest fragrance. 

Earle woke with the earliest singing of 
the birds. He smiled at bis own impe- 
Uence. He had not seen Doris since yes 
verday morning, and it seemed to him a 
whole week. 

She bad asked him to go to Quainton 
under the pretext of fulfilling some little 
commission,and he had not caught one 
slimpee of her afterward. He was impe- 
ent to behold her. 


bim, who longed for one look at her face— 
for the sound of her voice. 

It was 80 early, he hardly dared venture 
00 going to Brackenside, yet he could not 
rest away. 

He walked across the fleids, littie dream- 


Ing Whose light footsteps had passed over 
there last. 


He lingered by the stiles and in the 


lanes until it struck eight, then he felt 
*ar@ that Doris would be down stairs. 
Atthe farm all was activity; the men 


cana. He saw Mark Brace in the distance, 

bie pig where it sternly refused to go. 

air was filled with pleasant sounds 

Mo busy hum of work, the song of birds, 

on ripple of the stream, the murmur of 
Apne Earle, the poet, heard it all. 

- Sughed aloud when hesaw Mark 
Ping bis brow, and nodded at bim as 

Sb be would fain say that all conver- 


— would be useless until the struggie 
8 ended. 
Co . 

ina oe and tragedy always go hand in 

ons ot ae ® hearty, genial laugh rang 

be lix - “Oo the morning air, and while 
_— © Dever so laughed again. 

thet 1 < Heaven’ he said to bimeel! 
Ther _ be a farmer.” 

Gen, a ar, bé@came through the gar 


orl the prettiest scenes ip the 
4 Met his eye 





deeply intent on driving a very comforts-— 





There was a large porch before the bur se, 
cool, roomy, and shady, overbung with 
jasmine and rosea, The moruing was very 
warm, and the day gave promise of being 
intensely bot. 

A white table had been placed in the 
porch, and on it stood a quantity of ripe 
delicious fruit. Mrs. Brave snd Mattie 
were busily engaged in preparing it for 
preserving; their fingers were staineu 
crimson with the juice. 

Both faces looked upas Earlg entered, 
and smiled, while Earie thought he bad 
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never seen a prettier picture than the sun- | 
lit garden, with ite gev flowers. The, 


shady porob, the luscious rruit, the kindly 
faces; yet he looked anxiously around. 
Without Doris it waslike the worid 
without the sun. The bright, beautiful 
face wassure *o be smiling at him from 


the dower-wreathed windows, ur from be | 
| Warwer, and the bees hummed, the bLut- 
terflies with bright wings bevered round 
said Mra. Brace, in her kindly way. ‘She | 
isalszy lovethis moruiug. She is net | 


neath the trees, 
“You are looking for your love, Earie,”’ 


down yet.”’ 


“] am glad she is restivg,’’ said Earle, | 


too loyal toaliow even the taintest sus- 
picion of idlenesa. 

Mrs. Brace ‘augbed. 

“Doris leads alife very wuch like the 


gK°to Quainten alone! Why vid +he not 
wait for me?’ He looked at Mattie as he 
spoke. 

She answered him with a simile, 

**When I can tell you what ithe birds are 
singing abou,’ sbe said, ‘I sbail be able 
Wwexspiain the capricesof Dorm Go and 
meet ber; then yuu will usdrestand.”’ 

Once wore Earle burried off in the sun- 
shine, leaving mother and daughter busy 
with the fruit. 

Mre. Brace looked after bia, with a sigh. 

“Poor Karle,” she ssid. “Doris might 
bea littie more civilto tim. Aithough 
they are going be married, Mattie, | do 
not think sbe cares for bim « bit”’ 

Mattie made no answer. She had long 
since arrived at the fame conclusion. 
Whatever Doris might be going to marry 
Earie for, it cestainly was not for love. 

Ap bour passed. The sunshine grew 


the roses; but neither Hari oor Doris re- 
turned. 

Earle burried on the road w& Quaintovn. 
As he cri sved the high rvad he saw «a wan 
breaking stones. He went up to bim and 


, asked if be had seen a young lady pass 


lilies in the field,’’ she said. “She neither | 
tolls por spins. Mattie sball call ber if | 


you like?” 

“No,” said Earie. “I will wait until 
she comes.’’ 

Then Mattie joined in the conversation. 

“Doris is tired this worning, Earie,’’ she 
said, quietly. “Sbesatup quite late last 
night writing letters.”’ - 

“Letiers!’ repeated Karle, with a touch 
of pardonable jealousy. ‘To whom was 
she writing, Mattie ?’’ 

And the girl who loved him so deeply 
and so silently detected the pain iu bis 
voice, She looked up at him with asmile. 

“To some schoolmates. She liked some 
of the giris very much.’’ 

Then Earie was «quite at ease. He sat 
for some time, watching the sunlit scene, 
and the busy fipgers among the scarlet 
fruit. At iast, while the bees hummed 
drowsily, they beard the clock strike nine; 


land thesound seemed todie away over 
The glory of the morning sun, the rapt- | 
wrous music of the birds, was nothing w | 


the flowers. 
“Nine,” said Mra. Brace, laughingly. 


“Mattie, you may be sure that Doris does 


| not want to stain ber fingers witb the fruit. 


Go and tell ber she need not touch it.” 

Earle felt deeply grateful toward the 
woman. It was ail very well, but even be 
did not like the idea of those sweet white 
bands all crimeoued with ripe fruit. 

“Tell ber from me, Mattie,’’ he added, 
“that the whole worid will be dark and 
oold until I see ber.’”’ 

Mattie hastened away witha iow isugh 


| on her lips at the extravagant words. Sue 
were at work; the rosy faced dairy-maid | 
vas tripping along with ber well-filled | 


wasabeont some little time, and kindly 
Mra. brace, seeing that Earie looked anx- 
jous, entertained him in her simple fasb- 
jon with many little anecdotes about Doris; 
ber beauty and wit as achiid, her pretty, 
impetuous fashion of managing Mark. 

When Mattie returned shedid not look 
anxious bat surprised. 

“Bee how we all bave wisjudged Doris,’’ 
she said; “she must have been up and out 
lor some time.” 

‘ut!’ repeated Earle. 

“Yee; she is not in her routo, nor in the 
house. The morning isso fine, and so 
sweet, it has very provably tempted ber.”’ 

“But where can she have gone?’ asked 
Earie. I did not see ber.’ 


No; you came from Lindenl n, while 
sabe is most pre wabie RODE t p< ut He 
ters she wrote iast night; gone ¢t {ualD 
ton.” 

‘Then I will go and meet her,’’ said 


Eerie. “But what a strav ge idea of her to 


by. 


“No; be bad been to work there since 
five in the meurning, but uo one bad 
passed by.” 

‘Stravge,”” thought Farle; “but he in 
old end bait blind — most probably be did 
not see ber, yet, with her bright, lovely 
face, apd hair iike threads of gold, how 
could be mi+s her ?"’ 

He walked on until he came to the wil- 
bar. Outside the pretty, white gabled 
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in their ways. Sit down and drink « glass 
of cider, she will come soom enough then. 
It seems to me,” contineed the bonest 
farmer, ‘that she is having s game of hide- 
and-seek with you.” 

Karle thought that very protable He 
drank the foaming cider, but be would 
not at down. 

“I must find ber,”’ be esid. “If it be ber 
sweet will and pleasure that | should look 
for ber, I will do sa.” 

The farmer laughed, Mra Hrace felt 
sorry for bim, Mattie was indignant, and 
Karle went through the pretty garden and 
all the littic nooks she loved best. 

He never glanced under the shade of a 
spreading tree, or turned aside the dense 
kreen folisge without expecting that the 
bright feee would turn t him with a 
sinile; he never looked where the ferns 
grew most thickiy, and the tall grass 
waved in the wind, without expecting the 
laughing eyes to weet him, and the gay, 
clear voice to ring outin sunshiny laugh- 
ter. 

No fear, no doutt, no suspicion came 
him. Itwas abright morning, fair and 
aweet onough in iteel! to inepire sny de- 
sire of frolic; and she liked to tease hia. 

She had hidden away -hidden smong 
the flowers; buibe would find ber, and 
when be did God her, he would imprisun 
the sweet, white handsin his —bhe would 
kins the laughing lips and bewutiful face- 
he would take «s iover’s revenge fur the 


| Jost she had played bia. 


cullag® a woman sat koitling in the sun- | 


shine. To ber Earle went with the same 
question —‘‘Had she seen a young lady 
pass by? 

“No,” She had been tbere since seven, 
knitting aud keeping the gate. There had 
been genliemenu on horseback, farmers’ 
wagous, bul po young lady bad passed by 
that gale sluece seven. 

He did not understand it, and « vague 
upeasinees Caue over bin. Still be walked 
on te Quainton. The post office was on 
the principsl street, and ifshe were there 
at ali, be should be sure to see ber. 

Sut at the post office be found men 
busily preparing the outer wall—they bad 
beeu at work some bours From them he 
asked the same question—‘ Had they seen 
a young ledy whe had come to post let- 
ters?’ 

“No.” They bad been to work since ix, 
but they bad nut seen any young lady. 

“Then Mathie must Lave been wis 
taken,’ thought Earle; “my darling has 
nut been near (juaioton atall; perhaps she 
‘s wailing for me vow al bome.”’ 

He returned by the woods, and when be 
eame to any favorie nook of hers, he 
stopped and cried aloud —**Doris.”’ 

The only answer that came to bim was 
the rustling Of the sweet western wind in 
the leaves, and the song of the birda. 

Tbe church clock struck sieven «4 be 
cam? in sigbtof Brackenside. He raised 
his eager eyes—Heaven help tim !—ex- 
pecting to see Doris in the garden or in the 
porch; but she was not there. 

The sun was siantiug over the flowers, 
the busy murwur of the farm grew louder. 
Mattie and Mre. Krace still sat at their 
work, but of Doris there was no sign. 

“My dariiog!’ he said to himeelf, 
‘where is she 7’’ 


“You have not met her, Karie? ran icd 
the loud, cheery * eof Mark Hrace 
ebe har I post uw éu8a 
6; cS + ® we 2 t o 
4 + 
Do pot ok anywhere said Mark 
‘“he longer you lowk for her the less likely 


you areto find ber. ‘sirie are * uncertain 


He looked until he was Ured: be calied 
sloud, over and over again, “lhorte!’ unl 
it seemed to hia: that the birds teuk up the 
refrain and chanted “Ihre! 

He gave it up, be could act find ber, be 


| mustown himeeif conquered, a d, tired 


with the sultry beat aod bis hard morn- 


| ing’s work, be waiked beck to the farm. 


It seemed to him, ae be drew omar, that 
there was « #range Stiilne=me over the 


place. He looked in vain fur Mark's honest : 


face. The porch, tom, was empty, aithough 
the fruit still ston upon the labia 

“Where are they ali?’ thought Harie. 
“Whale strange morning Ubie hee been.’’ 

He looked! through the rose wreathed 
window of the little sitfing room, and 
there he saw a group that Rilled his very 
heart with dismay. Mark, Mz HKrace, and 
Mattie, all standing close together, and 
bending over an open letter. 

He watched them in stience, fighting, 
with a terribie courage, with bie Oret fore 
boding-—« chill, stern, presentiment of 
coming evil that, mao ae be wea, retyint 
him of his strength and ¢« uiebed at hin 
beart with an iron hand 


Then he heard « sot fram Mere Krew o 


He saw the farmer citoch bw stromg band, 
while he cried out: 

“In beaven's tame, eho i Ww tell Karlie? 
I can not.”’ 

“You must! sad Mra Krace. 

But Mark drew beck pele and trem 


ling. 
“T tell you, wife,” be said, “I lowe the 


boy so well that | could sooner take him 
out in the sunshine and piunge se dagger 
in bis beart than tell him the” 

A great calm seemed ty come over Larie 
as he beard. 

“My darling is dead,” be «0d Ww him 
self, ‘she is dew!, and they are afraid to 


tell ime. I can die tox! and opening the 
door he weni in 
Al the sight of o Mare turned away, 
but Mattie went p t wit cut 
stretched hands 
“a ad ia . z a - 
a + a * - ’ 
w - o 
| ace a, a “6 Z “a 
tei€ a al a - e 
[ben Farie drew nearer, « . re ter 
ribie fear came over hia 


ran 


a 


WA ae hee Ooo nak 


wre 





CHAVTEK XXXII. 


Surely pot for bim. Great drops stood | 


" EKKE were troubles worse than death ! 


on bia brow, the veing in bis band« 
swelled like bugh cords; his lips grew 
white as the lips of the dead. 

“Tell me what it is,” cried he,in « 
hoarre voice. “You ae killing me by 
inches, Whaet ia it?’ 

“Sbe bas gone away from ua," said Mra 
race, ‘Nhe has gone and left ua.’’ 

He started back as though the word had 
stabbed his heart 

Mattie iaid her hand on bis arm. By 
the might of her own love she understood 
his fears. 

“Not with any one else, Karle,’’ she said 
“Deo listen tome, dear, She bas not gone 
away with any one else; but lifo here wae 
dullfor ber; she did not like it; she bes 
pone abroad to teach lithe children. It is 
not ao dreadful, Karle, after all." 

Kut be looked atber with vague, dull 
eyon. 

“Not like the life!’ he repeated, ‘Kut 
law bere! Dull! How oould it be dull! ! 
au here.”’ 


‘Tell bin the truth, Mattie,” said Mra 
race; “there ts no use in decelving Lin 
any more; he has been decolved tony 
enough; tell bias the truth,”’ 


lie 
haggard eyor. 
“Yor, tell 


woret.”’ 


looked from one tothe other with 


mo,’’ he said; “tell me the 

“She did not love you, Farle,”’ sald Mat 
tie, with a deep rob; “she bas gone away 
beonuse she did not want to marry you.” 

“Tdo il’ he gasped. 1 
will not believe it' Ob, Heaven! How do 
you dare to slander ber #07? She did love 
me. Why should she pretend ? She prou- 
ised to bo my wife; why should she if she 
did not love ine?” 

“My poor Farle!’ said Mattie; and 
his hand she placed the letter, “1 never 
thought there was anything wreony,”’ ate 
continued; “but when neither of you 16 
turned, | went back into ber room to look 
for something, and found these letter: 
They were pinned to the toilet: cushion 
One is for us, one for you. Ob, Faerie, if | 
could but bear your sorrow for yout’ 

Heo turned away, without one word, anc 
opened the lotter, They could never tei 
how he bad read it, how 
mastering Ite contents, 
of thom, or how he bore the patn 

Hie mado no comment as 
wiiite 

apod timo; but, after @ thine 10 mennedt t 
them endiowsa he fell with tiie face lo the 
xround, asa brave nan falls when be 
colves a death wound 

“Tt bas Killed latin’? wait 

Ob! that false, wicked giri! 
Mattio!’’ 

Hut Mattie, quick as thought, bad raines 
Lishead and held it in her arnis, 

“tle not 

Kun for my father."’ 


not belleve 


tu 


long he wae in 


tit seemed, bide 
lips never moved, HO muri & 


[aa 


Mre- 


Hie tn ead, 


Mews 


in dead, mother,’ she said 
For one short wih 
ote she was left with him alone, then 
taleod ber troubled tnee, iepoated her well 
KnHOWn prayer if J 
but ahe 


thougbot 


whe 


‘trod save 
borne it for 


Karie! 
could have hit! 

Then the farmer came in, utterly uselos- 
and Incompetent, as men are in the pres 
ence of great trouble which they cannot 
understand 

He commenced his assistance by talking 
loudly against the perfidy of woman; and 
when his daughter sensibly reminded him 
that that was no longer any use, he begar 
to iIament the folly of men tn loving wo 
men so tnadly; reminded egain that thi- 
was useless, Mark raised the 
helpless figure in bis strong acme, 
runving down his face, He laid Karlie on 
couch, apd then looked beipleasly at 


still more 


a 
him, 

“IT do not know what is to be done for 
him,” be said. “His mother will go din- 
tracted. Ab! wife, she would have done 
a kinder deed, that golden-batred lassie of 
ours, if she bad killed him at once.” 

Theu Mark Hrace went away. 

“The women wust manage it,’ be esaid 
to bimvelf, His tender heart was wrung 
by the sight of that anguish. 

It was Mattic who winistered to bi, 
until Karie opened bis eyes, and looked at 
ber with a glance that frightened Ler. 

“] remember it all,”’ he said, bhoarnely ; 
“she has gone away because she did not 
love ne—did not want to marry me Wiil 
you leave me alone, Mattie 7’ 

‘If you will promise me not to dao any 
thing to burt yourself,"’ she said 

“I shali not do that. Do you know why? 


Nhe promised to marry ine, aud e#ebe shail 
t lo find her 1 will search the wide 

worid ig a f “ ‘ € #) 
valle f abe + 1 am | At ale 

shall be my w anos as protieed 

ve l awear it to the just ai od! 


What he theaotugin | 





done? 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POS 


“Hush, my dear; your great sorrow 
drives you mad, You will think differ- 
ently after a time.” 

“| shall not,” he replied; ‘she sbail te 
my wife. Listen, Mattie; 
me while Il whisper. She shall be my 
wife, or I will kill ber!’ 

“Hush! You do not mean it. 
sorrow has made you mad.” 

“No, Lam not mad, Mattie.”’ 
both her bands tightly in Lis own. 
pot mad, but I will have my just rights or 
my just revenge.”” His face flamed bot 
upon her face. 

“You will remember that on the day 
she fied from me, 1 swore never to reat 
until I found her; never to rest until she 
wee my wife, wid if she refuscd to be that, 
i swore to munior ber !" 

Matiie shruuk from bia, trembling and 


Your 


frightened. 
“No wonder,” he said, ‘that men go 
mad; women wake devi'sof them. No 


wonder they slay tbat which they love 
best; women rord on tiom. What bavel 


oh, hieayvon, what bave | done 


| that | should seller this? Listen to me be 





fore you go. 

“I gave ber my love —she has mock 6d It, 
isugbed atit. I ygavo her my genius «he 
has blighted it, she has crushed it. I gave 
her iny heart—it has been her toy aud ber 
plaything for « few short months; she hes 
broken it with her white hands; she has 
danced over it with her light feet. 1 gave 
my life, and she has destroyed it. | 
ama man, and | will have justice; she 
shail pive back to me what I have given 
her, or I will kill her.’’ 

Nhe sew that he was growing more wild 
w.th every word; bia face flushed hotly, 
his lips turned like fire, bis eyes were 
filled with flame, 


her 


we 


‘else. If she would not warry him, she 


was pot goiog to marry another. He knew 


quite well tbat bereat Brackenside #8 


bend down to ) 


He beld | 
“lam 


Ste was afraid of him; and yet fn thia, | 


the darkest hour of his could 
not leave him. Again and again, frou her 
lips, as whe Kneltthere trying to console 
him, came the prayer of which she never 
tired —‘iod save Karle !’’ 

At last the wild raving--she could only 
think it raving—ceased. Nhe saw his eyes 
darken and droop, 

“He will sleep 
‘and sleep will save bim.’’ 

Sne drew down the blinds, and shut out 
the bright suushine; then, with a long, 
liogering 
face, she left bim, 

Virs. Brace saw ber come from the litthe 


need, she 


portor, looking so white and wan that ber 


| was sure lo feel 


| they thought, but sleep 


imether's beart ached for her. 
the pale face 

‘That wicked girl is not going to kill 
you, as woll as Marle,’’ she said. “Twill 
net bave you distressed tu this way.” 

"Oh, mother!’ cried Mattie, 
wiod my distress; think of Karle. 
will wo mad or die,’’ 

“Nothing of the kind, 


She Klased 


‘never 

Karlie 
my dear. Ile 
very keenly. He lovea 
Doris very much, but he will not die. It 
taken w great deal to kill. He has too mueh 


senso to gpoinad, Tle will get ower it in 
time, and be just as fond of some one 
else.”’ 


Mattio bad a truer insight into bis nature 
than bed Mra, brace. 


They wont in several tlines that day to | face. 
look athimn;helay always in the same | 
' 


position, his face shaded with bis hand and | 


turned from the light, sleeping heavily 


and Earle were 
strangers. 

He lay there—only Heaven knew what 
he suffered during these hours of silence 


and solitude—going over and over again 


jin bis Own mind all that he had ever said 


teers | 


_bave said #0 as 


or done to Doris, 

She bad been difficult to win; she bad 
been coy, and he thought proud, sensitive: 
wut he did rea.ly believe, from the depths 
of bis beart, that she loved him. 

W bat motive could she have had in de 
oeiving bimif she had not really lowed 
him? li would bave been just as easy to 
now There was 
for the deveption. She could 


ho nee 
bave re 


| Jected him justas easily as she accepted 
| him. 


He elternated between bope and de- 
spair, Atoue time he felt quite sure that 
she loved him, and that this was only « 


caprice, nothing more; she was deter- 
mined not to be easily won. 
Then his mood changed, and he de 


spaired. Sie had never loved him, and 
prefered ieaving home and every one 
ratber thao marry him. 

Still, in one thing, he was inflexibie; let 
it be how it might, he was determined to 
find her. He wouid search the whole 
worl: through, but find her he would 


Hie was spared, in that bour of anguish 
ne tria : pang of Calousy came 

lim; be feit cortain of me thing, at least 
! Doris did not love bim, sbe loved no De 


| ful 


now,” thought Mattie, | 


look al the changed, hagyard | 


bad seen no one; thank Heaven at least for 
that 

Then « deep, heavy, dreamiess sleep 
came over bim. When he awoke again it 
was vight, and honest Mark, with face 
full of bewildered pain, was standing over 
bim. 

‘Come, Karle,” he said, “this will never 
do; you have been here all day without 
food. You must not give way after this 
fashion.’’ 

But the troubled eyes raised to his bad 
no understanding in them. 

“‘Kemember,’”’ continued Mark, with bis 
simple eloquence, ‘you are theonly son 


| of your mother, and she is a widow.” 


The words, in their simple pathos, struck 
Kar'e. He rose from bis couch, and Mark 


saw, ashe did so, that he shuddered and | 


trembled lixe one seized with mortal cold, 
“What do you wish me to do, Mark?” 
he waid. 
‘“Teke something to eat, then go home 
t» your mother, The world is notall ended 


| because a golden-haired lassie bas chosen 


torun awayfrom you. Wowmen are all 
very well,”’ continued Mark, with an air 
«4 ocular wisdom, “bat the man who 
trusted his whole beart in them would not 
be a wise wan,’”’ 

‘“Jien | bave been foolish,’ said Earle, 
‘for trusted my life and my love to 
wether.” 

He was standing up then, locking round 
Lias with vague, bewildered eyes, 

“lem tego home, Mark?” he said at 
last 

And the fariner, believing that air and 
exercise would be best for him, said 
‘ You.”’ 

Kut Farle turned away with a sick shud- 
der from the food that was offered to bim. 

‘1 could sooner eat ashes,’’ be said. 

Aad they forbore to press him. 

“You will feel better to morrow,” said 
Mark. 
ditterence in our 
matters.’’ 

Kut Mattie and her mother followed him 
with wistful eyes, 

‘She bes spoiled 
Hrace. 

“$e bas brokeu bis heart,” added Mat- 
tie. 

Then they seomed to remember that ail 


way of looking at 


his life,’ said Mrs. 


| them sympathy was given to Karle, and 


they bad not thought of being sorry for 


| themussel vos. 


Mattie had lost, as she believed, her sis- 
tor, yet ber thoughts were all for Karle, 

The three sat in silence. It was Mark 
who broke it first: 











reached Lindenbolm; but be never knew 
bow long be bad been cowing. 

His mother, looking pale and tired, was 
waiting for bim. She bad felt inpetien 
with bim before, thinking that as he naw 
Doris every day, it was wurely not need. 
ful to prolong bis wooing untii late at 
night, knowing that she must sit Up for 
him; but one look at bis face took away ail 
thought of self. Wonder and alarm shone 
in ber eyes as she gad at is drawn, hag. 
gard features. 

Then, as he bad often done when he was 
a boy, beknelt at ber feet and lsid bis 
head on her knee, 

“Doris has gone away, mother,” be said. 

When she beard that she knew ai), 
They sat talking, wother and soa, far into 
the night; and then Mrs, Moray jearneg 
something of the passionate iove of her 
son for the gis) who had promised to be 
bis wife. 

lu that bour his whole heart Was opened 
to her, and she listened in wondering fear. 
To love anything created, any human be. 
ing after this wild fasbion seemed to ber 
most wonderful and wost sinful. It was. 
volcano, this poet’s love. She laid ber 
hand on the fair, bowed head of her son. 

“It ls the old story, Earle,” she said, “of 
worshiping au idol, then finding it olay, 
You think your pain intolerable, impos. 
sible to bear; yet it is but the same as 
every man, and woman, too, who sets his 
or ber heart upon a creature, has to endure, 
There is no true love in this world, Karie— 
nove,” she continued, with passionate 
bitterness, “except the love of a mother 
for her chiid.”’ 

“I cannot believe it, mother. You loved 
my fatber, did you not, and he loved 
you ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied; ‘we had a deep, 


a. 


| true, loyal affection for each other; but, 


Karle, listen, msy son. 


My first love wasa 


| young soldier, who died in India, and be 


“A night’s sleep makes a wonder: | 


fore be knew me your father had been de- 
ceived just as you have been. Ob! believe 
m6, turn where you will, on which side 


| you may, there is no reliance to be placed 


ob human love.” 

He bent his head with a moan that went 
to bis mother’s heart. 

“Then why,’ be said, “have I youth and 
strength and life, if 1 may not bave love. 
I cannot believe it, mother. 1 love my 
love, and I will have her; I will search 
this wide world over but I will find ber. 
She is wine—my promised wife; ber bands 


| have been in mine, I bave kissed ber lips, 


‘to, after all, it was to Karle and to us | 


she was writing,” he said, “and not to her 
school-fellows, J wish ] had gone in the 


roous and looked over her shoulder; | 
should bave known, then, what she was 
doing.”’ 


“It would not bave prevented it,’’ said 
Mie. Brace. “Doris has always bad her 
own way, bo matter who suffered by it; if 
ehe bad pot gone now, she would have 


| gone another time,”’ 


Then Mark looked 


up with a puzzled 

‘She bas seen no oné, to my knowl- 
edge,’’ he said, “since she left school; how 
did she manage, | wonder, to get this 
situation. 


The solution of that problem occupied 


the remainder of the evening, They could 
not imagine how she had contrived it. To 
theus it was another proof of her indomita- 
ble will, proving that she would accom- 
plies ber euds, no matter what they were, 


or at what cost. 

() the stars, repassing the same road 
that be bad trodden a few hours 

sines, so ful' of hope and love, 

Karle walked like one diazy from a great 
viow; the silent, pitifal stars, with their 
Kreat goideu eyes, shone down from the 
depths of the blue sky; the night wind 
seemed to Lush, the trees were silent, the 
birds were asleep. 

**Doris!"’ he cried, in a passionate voice, 
“have you really gone irom me, Doris ?’’ 

it seemed to him that the force of his 
love, the might of his affection, must call 
ber back—she could not resist him. Surely 
the most pitiful cry that rose to the clear 
heavens that night was the cry of this 
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bruken heart 

‘Doris!’ sounded so distinctly that it 
startied the birds from their sieep; but no 
anpewer came to bis cai! 

iow be reached | ue bé@ never knew 
The stars weresbhining when he left Brack - 
ensidé—they were shivivg still when he 


UT once more under the pale light of | 


and | would rather kill ber and slay my- 
self thau thet avy one else should take 
ber frou: me.’’ 

And bis mother, with all her severity, 
knew that it was useless to argue with 
him then, uor did there come to ber lor 
long an Opportunity for saying suy more 
That night she kneit by her son’s bedside, 
as she bad done many hundreds of times 
when he was achild; she bathed bis bot 
brow, she made bim repeat after her the 


| simple prayers he had said as a child, snd 


when at last the deep, yet troubled, sleep 
fell over him sbe prayed as Mattie did- 
“God save my Earle.” 

Hard, bitter thoughts rose iv her mind 
against the vain girl whose falsity hed 
destroyed him; but the hardest thought, 
the darkest imagination she had of her, 
did not equal the reality, which—Heaveo 
be thanked !—she never lived to #08. 

On the next day, Earle was #0 ill that 
she would not allow bim to get up. W ben- 
ever she went near him he was muttering 
to himself about Doris;and when he spoke 
aloud, it was always ou one su Lject—golng 
in search of her. 

It did not surprise Mrs. Moray, 0 the 
third day of bis illness, to find him ins 
high fever, and to hear the doctor s8y, 
when he was sent for, that be bad but \it- 
tle hope of life. They for the time, amos! 


| forgot Doris in their fear for Earle. 


As the long days and longer night 
passed on, and the danger increased, oo 
Moray aged terribly—the upright - 
grew bent and stooping; the gray a 
turned white; deep furrows came in . 
pale forehead—hber whole, sole prayer ¥ 
for the life of her son. 

By her father’s desiie, Mattie peng 
Lindenbolm, and remained there, as 
be a comfort to the widow. Mattie never 
forgot those days, the breathless ae 
the fear, the earnestness with — 
unhappy mother would follow ber oa 
from to room, saying alway® the § 


| thing. Mattie 
‘Never mind talking to ™6 
pray for my son.” on ot 
There came a day when the 0 “yf poe 
he feared nohuman means ore Aung 
him—when the white hairéd ware 
berself on knees, cry * 


her 
Heaveu to spare her son 
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She bed preached, in ber stern, cold way 


of resign ation to others, but —— the 
pour of ber terrible trial, she got all; 
she besioged Heaven, a it were, for ber 
soo. Even Mattie shrunk from thove wild 
= me suffer, my God!” she cried; 
vgend me torture end death, but spare 
him! let me suffer, let him live! I would 
give wy body to be burned, my heart to 
be riven- but spare my only son !”” 

Faint with the fervor of ber own words, 
ap tt en has Seen, end Sees lay till Mat- 

touched her gently. 

—- js asleep,”” she sald; “Karle has 
jallen intos deep sleep, andthe doctor 
says be bas taken # turn for the better.”’ 
She could not thank God, for her rap- 
tare of gratitude found no words. 

Who is it that esys thet “a prayer 
granted is sometimes s curse’? 

The time was coming when those who 
loved bim best enid it was the greatest pity 
that be bad not died im this iilness; he 
would then bave died with his mother’s 
hope of heaven infoiding him. 

e » a om o + 

Karle grew better so slowly that the im- 
provement could bardly be seen, and dur- 
jog the whole of bis convalescence his 
mied was busy upon the subject. He 
would go in search of Doris; nothing 
should keep him from that; neither re- 
monstrance DOT tears. 

The ides grew with bie strength, until it 
became part of bis life. He bad some lit- 
tle money— money that be bad saved for 
his marriage; be would spend it in search- 
ing for ber. 

Ose day, wheu the doctor came, be raised 
bis wistful eyes to the kindly fave. 

“How soon sball I be sbie tw travel 7’’ 
be asked. 

“Not for six weeks,’’ was the reply, 
“and not even them unless you are care- 
ful.” 

OUareful be resolved to be, and bis moth- 
er wondered at bis sudden subwission and 
attention to the ductor’s orders; but much 
that was wonderful had to bappen before 
those six weeks were ended. 

There had beep great anxiety st the 
farm; one reason of it was, that very soon 
alter Doris went, the money came as usual, 
and Mark Brece was deeply puzzied to 
know what to do with it. 

He would bave returned it, but be did 
not know where to return it to. He took 
long and wise counsel with bis wife, but 
Mrs. Brace saw no way out of the dif- 
fieulty. 

“If we could but write to the persou 
who sent it, and teil ber what Doris has 
done, it would be some comfort,’ she said; 
“but we cannot do that even.”’ 

It was settied, st iast, that the money 
should be placed in the bank to await the 
retaro of Doria. 

‘She will come back,” said Mark, 
“some day, when she has seen enough of 
the world she so longed for—to find out 
how false it 1; she will come back when 
she wants true friends and true love; 
though it may be a long time first.” 

After long discussions, they agreed it 
would be better to sanction Doris’ flight 
then to call public attention to it. 

“There is nothing so injurious to a girl 
stobaveit known that she ran away 
from home,” Mra. Brace said. “We must 
shielded her all wecan. We muat shield 
ber even tnore than if she were our own.” 

So, when friends apd neighbors asked 
sbout her, the farmer and bis wife bad but 
vné atswerto make, and that was, that 
she had grown tired of the quiet of Brack- 
ensidé and had gone oul as a gOvVerDess. 

M. D’ Anvers was the only one who per- 
sisted in his inquiries, apd be asked where 
she had gone. 

Mark, who loved truth, and hated false 
hood, looked uncomfortable, then replied 
"he had gone abroad; but for himself he 
did not know the names of foreign places; 
80 It pansed over. 

The few who kmew the famtly told each 
esa of news, that the pretty 

gone abioad asa gover- 
nem. Some said, with Ler beautiful fece 
she would be sure to marry well; and then 
the inatter died away. 

One day Mark returned bome in a state 
of great eicitement and happiness. 

‘Whatdo you think bas bappeved 7” 
be asked of bis wife. 


“You have heard from Doris,” she re- 
plied, ” 


Then for one moment bis face darkened. 


said. “‘A great nobie like the duke should 
live upon bis own iand.”’ 

“That is not all,” said Mark, with irre 
pressibie triumph. “| was walking through 
the market place at Quaiutom this worn- 
ing, and I saw the carriage with outriders 
aud footmen. Now, whatdo you think, 
Patty ? before ail the town the duke stop- 
ped the carriage and sent for me.”’ 

Then indeed Mrs, Brace felt deeply in. 
terested. How could she think too much 
of aduke who stopped his carriage in a 
public market place and spoke to her hus 
band ? 

“W bat did he say, Mark?” she asked. 

“He said that be had been away some 
months, and he hoped we were ali weil. 
That proud, beautiful daugnter of bis was 
in the carriage, Lady Estelle; ber voice is 
like a clear, soft Mute. ‘How do you do, 
Mr. Brace?’ sbe said, and | toid her that I 
enjoyed the best of health, hoping that 
she did the same.” 

“That was rather free spoken, Mark,” 
said his wife, doubtfally. 

“Not at all,” was the sturdy reply. “She 
looked pleased enough; them she said: 
‘How is the young girl you brought to sew 
the castle?’ | told her that Doris had gone 
abroad, to be a governess; she leaned back 
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| “It is eo sensible, Kateile, that lam dis 


posed to alter my opinion of ber; she has 
more sense and less vanity than | gave 
ber credit for. | am much pleased to hear 
it. But surely you or someone elise told 
me she was going to be married.” 

“She told me so berseif,”” replied Lady 
Esieile, ‘on the day she came bere, she 
was going © marry « ‘geutieoman and a 

“Very improbabie,”” said ber grace; 
“‘gentiomen do not marry beneath them, 
as a rule,’’ 

She did not see the quick hot flush that 
foroné moment burned ber daughter's 
face. 

Then Lady Estelle leaned back in her 
chair, as though the subject had no further 
interest for her. 

Suddenly the duke looked up from bis 
paper. 

“Of all the strange pieces of news | ever 
read, this is the strangest,” he said. 

Both ladies glanced at bim; the flash 
dying fruw the face of Lady Estelle left it 
unusually pale. 

“You remember Ulric Studleigh,’””’ con- 
tinued bis grace, “that handsome ‘ne’er- 
do-well’ T"’ 





in her carriage, and beid up ber parasol.” 

“(Was she tired of Krackenside?’ she | 
asked, aud I said, ‘You, | thoughi she 
was.’ ” 

“‘ie she warried? asked wy lady. | 
said ‘No.’’’ 

“She looked at we strangely, sud then 
the carriage drove ou. It was strange ai. | 
together.”’ 

And again Mre. Brace tured {row ber | 
busbaud with « sigh. There was evil at | 
hand, she was sure. 


CHAPTEK XXXIIL 


Duke of Downsbury enjoyed so 

much as the breakfast hour, when 
bis beautiful daughter and his aristocratic 
wife amused themselves by the discussion 
of letters und psepers that bad come by 
post; then Lady FEaetells seemed more 
lively, and the very sunshine of the 
duke’s life was the happiness of his only 
child, 

Aas the day passed on she grew more list- | 
less, aud the expreselow of ennui on her 
face grew deeper; but with the morning 
light she had something of the brightness — 
that bad distinguished her «# « girl. 

On this morning the suu shone so fairly, 
the roses were blooming, the birds were 
singing, the whole world was bright and 
gay. 

The breakfast room was,in itself, the 
very picture of comfortand luxury; the 
sun Deals Sparkie on the costly silver, the 
flowers filled the air with fragrance. Tie 
duke, 4 fine handsome ian, the very type 
of an Eugilish nobleman, sat with « most 
contented smile on bis face. 

The cup of tea by bis piate wae odorous 
asa bouquet of howers. The duchons, 
proud and stately, was deeply engaged in 
the perusal of a closely written ietter. 

Lady Estelle, looking more beautiful 
than ever in the morning light, was busily 
engaged in doing nothing; neither book 
nor paper interested ber; but one who 
knew that fair face well, there was a cloud 
upon it, an expression of unusual langor 
and thought. 

Suddenly the duke addressed his wife: 

“Did J teli you, my dear, that! rect my | 
wodel farmer yesterday, the honest man 
who smused you so much by bis uncer- 
tainty over bis bands and feet?’ 

“| remember Mark Krace,’’ said the 
duchess; “how could J ever forget bi! | 
He seemed to methe most honest and 
sensible wan | ever aut.” 

“You remember, perhaps, the pretty 
child, and the romantic story?” 

“Yes, and 1 never prophesied good for 
that child,’ rejoiued the duchess. 

Lady Estelle raised her feir, proud face. 
“Do not say that, mauima, it seeus bard | 
upon the cbiid.”’ 

“Jt will be true, musy deur,” said Ler 
grace, calunly, ‘What bas becume of ber, 
1 wonder; | bave not heard anything of 
per lately ?’’ 

The duke suiiled. 

“One part of your propbecy bas ovme 
true; she was tired of Breckonside, and 
has gone abrowd.”’ 

“Gone abroad 7"' repeated ber «rece. 


. ERE was no part of the day that the 





nr he replied, “I heve not heard 
~ ™ Dorie, 1 wish you did not think so 
Gch of her: it makes youduil. I heard | 


this morni: : 
“orning that ailthe family were at 
the cagt!« again’? 
Mra. Hr 


DOT lo be 


aCe 


“@eing that he really wisned 
‘'piimed, was surprised. 
“us very glad they are beck,’’ she 


It was the calm, sweet voice of Lady 
Estelle that repiied: 
‘She has goue as governess to some lit 


tle children, mwamimns; *urély thet wer @ 
sensible thing to a 

The duchess look 7 surprise at 
the unwonted }leres o lady Eatelie’s 
voice, 


| touched to the heart by some keen, sharp 


is the last man in the world to whom such 


| self and the caridom of Linleigh By « 


This question produced a singular re 
sult. The duchess looked quickly at her 
daughter, then dropped ber eyes. Lady 
Estelle started a though she had been 


sword. 

“What of Uiric Studleigh 7’ asked her 
grace, ina curt voice, 

“You will never believe it, my dear; he 


luck seemed likely to fail. When he was 
iu Loudon, atthe time we knew bin so 
well, there wore seven lives between him- 


strange chapter of accidents they are ail 
gone. The young Earl of Linleigh died 
only last week, and now Ulrie Studliegh 
bas succeeded; he is Earl of Linleigh, and 
is ox pocted In England next week. Only 
think what « change for him!’ 

Lady Estelle bad left ber seat; she stood 
against the window, and the face that 
looked through the giase was so white and 
wild no one could have recognizes it. 

“It is a great change,’’ said the duchess; 
“Dut unless he himself bas changed, for- 
tuneé will not benefit bim much.” 

“The greatest fault in bim was his pov 
erty,’ said theduke. “I must confess I 
knew little else.’’ 

The proud face of the duchess lighted 
with scorn. 

“Did you not? |! never liked the Stud- 
leigh race myself; ‘faithless and debonair’ 


. 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Fiowmen Names.—The speiling of the 
popular nawes of our wild-flowers some- 
times obecures their etymology. Thus 
*“foxgiove’’ is really a mistake for “Foiks’’ 
the fairy “folkegloves”’—and has no 
connection with the fox, fer leas with 
*fuchs”’ or ‘“‘fucbsias."’ 

Kumian Bariiem.—A Kussian baptism 
under the ritual of the Greek Uhurch is « 
curious ceremony. A large wogden bow! 
is filled with water, and the priest taken 
the ehiid in his arma, stuffs wadding into 
its ears and nosirils, and then plunges the 
littie head under the water three times, 
during which period he repeats prayers 
for the lm perial family. 

Names —it is « peculiarity of Ashanti 
that the common names, seven in number, 
correspond to the days of the week. 
“Kwasie,”” indicates a man born on Sun- 
day, ,“Kudjoe” on Mcuday, ‘*Kwabins’’ 
on Tuesday, “Kwaku’"’ on Wednesday, 
“Yao” on Thursday, “Koffi’ on Friday, 
aad “Kwamina’’ on Saturday. These are 
all accented on the final syilabie, 

THe SULTAN's TH nonn.—The gilding in 
the throne room of the Sultan of Uonstan- 
tinople ie unequaled by any other build- 
ing in Kurope, and from the ceiling bangs 
2 superb Venetian chandelier, the two 
bundred lights of which make a gleam 
like thatof a veritable sun. At each of 
the four corners of the room tall candela- 
brain baccarat glass are pisced, and the 
throne in a huge seat covered with red 
vel vet, sad having acins and back of pure 
gold. 

Tue Banana.—Among the useful plants 
of Madageswar is one belonging to the 
saine order as the banana. I[t obtains its 
onpmon name of “the traveler's t:ee’’ 
from ite serving to refresh thirsty way- 
farers. Therain, in failing upon its leaves, 
flows in part into the pedunocies, which, 
by reason of being wide and curved up- 
wardiy at the base, serve as a sort of 
trough in which the water is preserved 
until the end of the dry season. It suf- 
fees toslitthe trough with a knife blade 
in order to obtain at onoe an sbundant 
flow of water. 

Keapy vor Use. —A consular report 
telis of large quantities of shelled eggs be 
ing sent to England from Kussiaand Italy 
for the use of pastry cooks, hotela and re. 
steaurants, The oggs are emptied from 
their shelia into ting holding 1,000 or more, 
and, after being hermetically sealed, are 





every one of them, men and women, tow, 
‘faithless and debonair’ —fair of face, light | 
of beart, light of word, light of truth. | 
When was a Studleigh either true toa) 
friend or loyal to a love ?”’ 

Still no word from the silent figure at 
the window. 

“] wonder,” continued the duke, “if he | 
i4 married yet?’ 

“Itia hardly probable; the Ntudieigts | 
are proud enough. He would not meetin 
Indian society any one whom he would 
care to marry.” 

Then the duke looked thoughttully at 
bis daughter. Notone line of ber white 
face could be seen. 

“He will succeed to an enormous for- 
tune’ he continued. “1 should say the | 
earidom of Linleigh is one of the richest 
in Engiand. He will be # great mater for 
one of our fair friends.’ 

The duchess relaxed some iittie of ber 
noverity. 

“He was certainly « very handsome 
man,” she said; ‘he always madse me 
think of one ling in the quaint oid song of 
‘Allan Water: 


* ‘And « winning tongue bed he. 


It was impossible to resist bin when with 
Lim, bis daring was ey frank, bis oert- 
pliments so graceful and well turned, yet 


| one feit. instinctively, that the truts wae 


not in bim, 2 
“Kaitblons and debonair. 1 shodid oot 
like any one for whouw J.feit any great o 
teem to warry Uiric Mtiudielgh, were be 
thrice am ear\.”’ 
“Weil, I cannot help feeling rather 


| pleased,’’ said the duke. “Perbays it wae 


alittle for bis bandsowe fece, bul cer 


tainly I liked Lim.” 
“When is he cowing home?’ asked the 


| duchess. 


‘He bad sailed for England long before 
this mews could reach him, but it will 
greet him as soon as he lands. He im ex 
pected next week.”’ 
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packed away with straw into women 
canes, the taps through which the coutents 
are drawn being added by those using 
them. (Creat care is necessary in selecting 


| oggs, as a single bad one would spoil the 


whole lot. Lower price, saving of time, 
greater ease, and loss expense and loss in 
handling «are uamned! as the main advan 
tages of this system. 

CHinese Devicacy. Preserved ducks’ 
eonnes are considered « delicacy in China, 
and always form au important part of a 
ma:cdarin dinner, The process of  pre- 
serving them is asfollows. A lye of bean- 
staik and lime is inade by burning these 
to powder. Thisis put into water, biack 
tee-ieaves and malt in certain proportions 
being aided. The boiling is continued 
until all the water has evaporated, and the 
residue becomes caked and bard. Thin in 
jowdered fine, and the frosh eggs are 
placed therein, one by one, with w# little 
rice busk. They remain in this prepara- 
tion one bundred days, when they are 
ready for use. The preserved ogys will 
keep for several youre, Whon ready for 
use, they bave the appearauce of hard- 
irntied ogee 
oR STRANGE CLOCK Porhaps thoatrang- 
est of ali clocks is to be found in India, 
being one in possession of « Hindu prince 
Aceording a deseription, near the dial 
of an ordinary looking clock is «@ large 
gong hung on polos, while underuesth, 
scattered ou the ground, is @ pile of arti- 
feisi human skulls, riba, legs, and aris, 
the whole number of bones in the pile be 
ing equal Ww the number of bones tn 
tweive buman skeletons, Wien the hands 
of tue clock indicate the hour of ous, the 
outaber of bones Uee led bo lori a compiote 
buman *keeton come lowelhor with «a 


anep, by sme mechan a! contrivanes the 
skeleton springs up, seizes «4 mallet, and, 
walking Up lo the gong strikes one biow 
This finished, it returos to the pile, and 
again falls to plecos When two o'clock 
arrives, twoskeletous get up sd atrike, 
7 6a he ir f noo! ands breiggtat 
oe A “eUrings [ mf ‘ “ “a(t 
- 4 a » 
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ULADNESS, 


ay woewi. 
All the earth te flied with giadnens-, 
serag Of bird and bioom of fuwers, 
ephyre ‘mild the leaves go singing, 
Larve Bile ali the passtug leurs. 


In my heart « song of rapture 
Telle me Iife le very sweet, 
Por howe’s ofd but tender story, 
Hath made iffe tor me complete 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—(ConTINURD.) 


some of them bigger than hersell- as 
completely ip hand as a general holds 
his division. 

Ata word from ber ora stroke of her 
beli, the whole school became silent: 
seemed to have eyes for everything and 
everyone, and theugh Claire never met 
her glance, she knew that Miss (iover was 
watching ber. 

The room grew hot, Claire’s head began 
toeche with that peculiar ache which the 
school teacher alone knows, but she was 
not daunted. She jiked the work; she was 
interested in the girisa. 

(me litte mite,achild with short, fair 
bair clustering in curls about ber little 
round head, won ber heart from the start. 
Nbe wascalled Tiny, and wasat the bot 
tom Of the class. 

She grew tired after a while, and Claire 
took her upon her knees, where the child 
promptiy fell asleep. 

Attweive o'clock the school broke up 
for Une dinner time, and Claire went ove: 
to Mises Glover and Umidly asked how she, 
Claire, had got on. 

“Ob, very well,’ sald Miss Gover, “but 
I metieed that you took one of the children 
on your lap.”’ 

“Nhe was a wee, liitie thing,’’ said Claire, 
“and very red !"’ 

“You, I know,’ said Miss Gover. 
you mustn't do it 
thataschool teacher 
no beart Ob, yes, | think you'll do very 
well, You've gota bendache, of course 7" 

Claire admitted the soft impeachment 
*Batit will beall right when! am used 
to 1t,"' sbe seid. 

“De you think sa?’ said 
with a weary little sulle, “Woll, perhaps 
iumay. You lovk very strong,’ and ste 
glanced at the g aceful, girlish igure with 
a reluctant admiration, not untinged with 
amilabis onvy. 

“oh, I'am: eas etrong as 
Claire, with a smile. 

“You need be! rejoined the bead mis 
tress, singnificantly. 

Day followed day, and Claire seitied 
down into ber new life. Few careers are 
ae uneventful as a schoolteacher’s; 
Cl.ire did not find her life monotonous. 

Soe was interested in her work, and, ex- 
cept forthe headaehbes, which grew leas 
frequent after a time, she kept ber health. 
In a very sbort time she succeeded in win- 
ning the aflection of ber clasa, 

The went home full 
Kindness of the new, pretty mistress; and 
titthe Tiny regarded ber as a second moth 
et, for though Claire did not repeat the 
mistake of nursing her, she was especially 
gentioc with the mite who ough. to have 
been In the nursery instead of a sobool, 

Clatre devoted ber evenings to prepara- 
thon for her examination, and at times she 
felt sure of parsing. 

Now and again, 
over 


Pe me wowan belda:l the girl» 


ahe 


“But 
You've got to learn 
in wUppomed to have 


Mins (iover, 


boise!’ said 


children 


when she was poring 
Euclid, or Macaulay's “History of 
Eegiaod,” she would stop and ask herself 
if Court Regoa and her old life had ever 
been a reality. If—if Gerald Wayre had 
ever existed Tf 

She thought of him very often; of bis 
struggies, bis cheerfulness, bis seif-re- 
lance, the masterful way in which he bad 
teck ied the work at the Court, 
siuguliar way, bis character 
hems. 


and, ina 
in fluenced 


But ehe bad not much time tor thougbt; | 


there was the ordipary routine work at the 
school every day. Her own 
for the ¢xamination every night. 

(ff Sister Agnes she saw very ilittie. 
Now and again she would pass her on the 
stairs Or Meet her in the street, 


beafed her 


but the 


Mieler never wou more than «a 


*m hie the aclhd simile of a saint, and 


aire did t‘ venture Ww address her, to 


upon her ror there was some 


but | 


of the | 


preperation | 
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| thing in Sister Agnes, with all ber humil- 
| ity and sweetness, which kept people at 
| arm's length. 

| One day Claire missed Tiny from the 
class. 

“Where is Tiny?" she asked. 

“Tin y’s ill, teacher,” said one of the gir is. 
After the school was over, Ciaire obtained 
Tiny’s address and went round to see the 
child. She found the mother in tears. 

Tiny was very bad! Doctor said it was 
some fever; mother didn’t know rightly 
which. Yes, the lady could see the child. 
Tiny was always talking about ber. Claire 
went up the narrow staircase and into a 
small room, where the little mite lay 
tossing on a bed almost as smal! as her- 
self. , 

Tiny did not know her at first, but after 
a time uaderstood that it was the pretty 
teacher, and lisped fragments of the last 
lessons abe had lwarned. 

‘Claire sat beside her for some time, and 
when she rose to leave, gathered the child 
to her bosom ank kissed her. 
day Claire bad a return of the heahaches 
which she bad flattered berseif she had 
grown out of. 

When she got home, she felt giddy and 
faint. She went to bed with « parching 
throat, and a choking sensation, which 
was more than ucpleasant Then at last, 
fell asleep, and woke w find Sister 
Agnes Leside her. 

“Sister Agnes !’’ 
eulty. “You 

“Yes,” said Sister Agnes. “law here 
because you wantme You are ili!” 

oi! maid Claire; and her voice sound- 
ed strangely in her own ears. 
the matter with me?’’ 

“Diphtheria, my ehild,” Nister 
Agnes. “You caught it from Tiny !"’ 

“Poor little Tiny! 
mured Claire. 


she 


she with difh- 


here ?"’ 


anid, 


said 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


y lA IKE was very ill, More than once 
( , (iri Death hovered very near the 

/ tedon which 
struck down bya blast of some deadly 
wind; bul there wasan angel present in 
the form of Sister Agnes, and she fought 
King Death——as the Angel of Life in Watts’ 
great pictuce fights with the Destroyer- 
and she kept him at bay. 

Providence tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb, and offen ratses up friends for 
us in our hour of need: it raised up friends 
for poor Claire. 

Not only Sister Agnes, bul 
land, the lapdiady, and 
moved to pity and lenderness, 

Miss (rover berself came round, and, 
though she dared not enter the sick room 
for fear of cart ying contagion lo the school, 
spent many @ half-holiday ona 
the litte ianding outside the sick room 
door, from which she would address ina 
curiously and comically seftesed voice, 
words of encouragement lo Claire within; 
and when Claire would try to answer her, 
the sbaryp, little wouan 
|} with a lump in her 





Mra. Hol- 


ehalr on 





would struggle 
throat, and dash 
band across ber keen eyes. 


her 


In diphtheria the fever is seldom delir- 
ious, and Claire neither raved vor ram- 
bled incoherently; se that Sister Agnes 
learnt nothing of ber patient's past life; 
but she knew thatthe trouble which bad 
cast Claire frdu: weaith to poverty, and 
driven ber lonely fight with the 
world, was still weighing upon her wind, 
and heiping Ube insidious c isease, 


inte a 


The dector, one of those hard working 
men who areéan boner Ww their profession 
and the salt of the earth, more than once 
shook his bead gravely, and, cuiside the 
door, ex preseed to Sister Agues bis doubts 
as to the result of the lilness. 

“I might Hgbt the diphtheria,” he said; 
“her youth and ber strength —for she is 4 
splendid specimen of a young woman— 
help me, but she berself doesn’t do much 
in that way; she doesn’t appear particu- 
larly anxious to live!" 

“She bas known trouble,’’ said Sister 
Agnes. 

“Ot course," said the doctor, looking at 
bie watch—he had about filly other cases 
to ree that day—‘l guessed that. Now, jf 


through the diphtheria It’s precious 
| bard for us doctors when a sick person has 
something wrong with his mind,as well 
as the body. Sorrow kills wore often than 


disease. (Gio on with the treatment.’’ 
Sister Agnes went back to Claire and 
smoothed the plllow and bathed the hot 


bead, and Ciaire emiied upat ber patiently 


aii grateiuiiy 


bcos he say | aui going die ? she 


ask ec) ne Gay 


{Zueen!l wore | 
‘ . ated him, and that I can no longer believe in 





The next | 


| this world, Sister. 


“No,” said Sister Agnes “He thinks 


that you will live—if you care ta.”’ 

Claire smiled again, a smilie that went to 
Sister Agnes’ heart. 

“] should liketo live through it for 
your sake Sister,” she said. “But for my 
own—ab, weil, life does not seem so very 
precious that one should fightand strug- 
gie for it. How is Tiny to-day?" 

“Better,” said Sister Agnes. “Nhe cried 
when they told her that you were ill.” 

“Poor little mite,” said Claire, “I am 
sorry they told her. J am giad that she is 
betior and hope that she will live; all her 
life is before her, with hope and love and 
happiness.”’ 

“You speak as if love and happiness 
wereover for you, dear,”’ said Sister Agnes, 
gently. 

“I think they are,” said Claire “That 
must sound very wicked to you, Sister; 
very childish and peevish. You are so 
good you see, and | am 80 wicked and im- 
patient.’”’ 

“Don’t say that | am good,” said Sister 
Agnes 

Claire smiled. ‘*You are too good for 

Some persons are born 


| so. 1] am not one of them.” 


| saint 


“What is 


Il remember!’ uur. | 


she lay like «a flower | 


“Don’t say that!” said Sister Agnes, 
again. ‘You speak as if your trouble had 
left some bitterness in your beart.”’ 

“Yos,’’ said Claire. “It has; 
My pride and selflove bave been 
wounded, and the wound rankiea”’ 

“Can you te!l me your troubie?’’ asked 
Nister Agnes, after a pause “I know that 
you have not always been poor; bul, my 
dear, riches 
worid,.”’ 

“Riches !”’ said Claire, “you think that I 
am grieving for the lows of my money? I 
am not.”’ 

She was silent for a time, 
fever ber feelings 
strange phase, 


During her 
bad gone through a 
There were times when 
she bad forgetten vierald’s supposed 
trenchery, when she had forgotten his 
Hight with Lucy tHawker. They came 
back upon her now in full force, 

“It is not the loss of my money that has 
hurt me,’’ she said. “] am almost ashamed 
to tell you——”’ 

“There veed be no shame, dear,” said 
Sister Agnes, ‘Sorrow is ouly ebameful 
when we have brought it upon us by our 
own sin; and even then there is no shame 
in owning our fault and praying for for- 
giveness,”’ 


Claire smiled balf bitter! y. “] don’t 


| know that it was all my tault,’’ she said. 
| “Lf it was asin to love him and believe in 


him, half the sin is mine still. I did love 
him is my great sorrow, 
men liars?” 

“Not all,’’ said Sister Agnes “Thank 
(iod, there are many, Many good men and 
true in the world. 
calue LO 868 you yesterday——”" 

“The little curate with the weak 
and the thin hair?” said Claire 
kind he was, bow gentie!" 

‘Yous,’ said Sister Agnes, “and he is as 
noble—for all his weak eyes and tbin bair 

as beis gentie. He left a home of wealth 
and luxury-—Sacrificed all that the worid 
considers worth living for—-to come bere 
aud labor for the good of bis fellow men.”’ 

“tie was quite different,” said Claire, in 
a low voice “He was tall and strong, 
and fought for bis own band. | tink 
that is one reason why | lowed bim. 


Sister, are all 


vyes 


and, perhaps, you would not think bim a 
hero. But be was a hero in my eyes, and 
1 gave bim all my beart.”’ 

“He must bave beew a very foolish as 
well as & very wicked man, my dear, if he 
didn’t value it as one of the greatest treas- 
ures On earth.’’ . 

Claire laugbed and struggied for breath. 
“He valued it so little that he went off 
with another girl! Ah, bow mean, how 
miserable Wy story must seem to you, 
Sister! But there it ia, 

“He told me that he loved ine, and five 
minutes afterwards 1 saw bim—It ail 
sounds so Impossible! So imposed ole that 
while 1 have been iying bere! bave for- 
Kotten bis treachery, aud at times have 
ouly remembered bimas! once thought 


| him; all that was noble, and good 
you could cure the troubie, Sister Agnes, | — 


1 think, mind! think, 1 could pull her | 


brave, and true.’”’ 


Sister Agnes took the bot band and 
smoothed it. 

“You must not talk much more, dear,’’ 
she said. ‘Kut one word: are you sure 
that you were not mistaken? You do not 
seem to me a gir! Casily Geceived !"’ 

“No,”’ said Claire 
my 


“I prided myself on 
thougaot that 
not bS mistaken in hin 
was wrong But ‘men are deceivers ever.’ 
you know, Sister N 


intelligence. |! I could 
‘ 


that was where |! 


0, there mld be no 
mistake! lseaw him with my own eves 


I am no | 


are not everything in this | 


The clergyman who | 


‘How | 


He | 
was juite unlike your pet curate, Sister; | 





a — 
— 


waking love—ob, how I hate the word t_ 


to the other girl.” 

The hot tears welled from beneath 
eye lids. “Allthis must seem so nn 
#0 contemptible to you, Sister: though 
meanar so much to me.”’ 

Sister Agnes was silent for a momen 
two, then she drew the black veil . — 
over her face. 
| “Not mean or contemptible, dear abe 

said, in alow voice, 
; “You speak as if 1 did not know what 
_love meant You are wrong. Is there 
any woman who isso ignorant? |, too, 
bave bad my sorrow. It had cast a shadow 
over my life, a shadow that has taken this 
form,” she touched ber biack dress. 

Claire turned her head, but the pale, pe 
tient face was hidden from her. 

“You, Sister!" she breathed, haif fear. 
fully. 

“Yea, 1!" said Sister Agnes. « tie bard 
for you to realize that], an old women 
| with white bair, was ONCE B young giri 
| like yourself.’’ 

“No, no, Sister!’ murmured Ciaire 

It is hard for even me to realize it,” anid 
Sister Agnes. ‘For the past is grown ¢im 
asadream. And yet, while you have been 
| speaking, it has all come back so vividly. 
| You have told me something of your woe. 
| ble; shall I teil you of mine?” 

“Not if it will pain you,” said Claire 

“It will pain me,” said Sister Agnes 
“But | shall not shrink from that if | cea 
remind you that you are not the only one 
who bas suffered, if | can show you that 
there is sone consolation foi those whe 
seek it rightly. 

“Itis inthe hour of our direct need, 
when life seems a hideous mockery, and 
| death our only refuge, that God points out 
to us a path which leads to peace. Listen, 
Claire. Close your eyes, dearest; do not 
look at me, for in my sorrow there is, it 
not actual sin, the shadow of shawn.” 

Claire stretched out her band and songbt 
the Sister’s thin one. Sister Agnes was 
silent fora momentor two, then the gen 
tle, patient voloe went on— 

“Ciaire, | was an only daughter, the 
child of God-fearing people. My father 
wasa clergyman, one of those who have 
inherited the old Puritan spirit | was 
brought up strictly—too strictly. 

“Innocence is a good thing, Claire, bul, 
like most good things If carried to oxtremes, 
it becomesan eviland adanger. | was 
| shielde in our secluded parsonage from 
all knowledge of the great worla, whose 
echo even never reached the vicarage 
gates, 

“I knew vothing of men, of their evi 
natures or of their good. My knowledge, 
or, rather, say my ignorance, was bounded 
by the little village that ran to the see 
shore, 

“] was very bappy; happy anc copteat 
| helping my father with the sick and needy 
| im bis parish, with the simpie duties that 
| fail to the parson’s daughier.” 
| Claire pressed ber hand. “| can see you, 
Sister !’’ she whispered. 
| “One day | was standing on a little quay 
| whena yacht sailed in. | was thinking 

how beautiful she looked—like a bird 
| spreading ite wings upon the water. A 
gentieman came on shore from her. 
| “I stood and looked at bim with natural 
| curlosity and interest. Perbsps that at 
| tracted his attention; he raised bis bat amd 
| spoke to me. I remember even now the 
common place words he said. te said thal 
it wasa fine day, and he asked me wo di- 
rect Lim to the inn. 

“J told bim the way, and thought that 
/he would leave me at once; but he lin- 
| gored, and we talked still further. He was 
| young and handsume, and he spoke with 
| all tne ease of a man of the world. 

“I had never met such a being before. 
allthe men | knew were stitt and awk 

ward; this man was grace iuweif. He treat- 
| ei me as if I were an uncrowned jueee, 
| with a deferevce and genticness tbat 
| 
! 

















thrilled through me jike a waru ray of 
sunlight.” 
“] know, I know!” murmured Claire 
“When he had gone! stood tnere be 
wildered, feeling as if sometbiog bad com®* 
| into my life and gone out of it, lesvie€ eo 
poorer than before. 1 went bome bat 
| aomeds And I lay awake al! that night 
| thinking of him.” 
| “J know !’ said Claice again. in 
| “The next day! met him a«'® 
| came down the narrow lane hummieg ® 
| song, waich ceased as be saw we, 5 face 


hich wine, | kPe*, 
lit up with a smile w 19 ont 


reflected. We walked side by™ 
talked. ad 
“Even now | can remember eve’) wm os 
he said, every look on his face my 
day for a week we met; at firs : ae 


afterwards by agreement; ane 


week was over he had becvl 
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,fatherand mother, than life 


dearer thar 


.” 
vp, 1 understand!” breathed Cisire 
aft might be my own story I!" 

wiater Agnes drew a long breath. 

“at last he told me that he loved me, 
and asked me to be his wife. I tried to 
resist, but something drew me to him, and 
drew a eonfession of my love from me. 
Rot | war not wholly forgetful of my 
father and my home. 1 told bim that ! 
did not even know his name, that he was 
aatranger to me and mine. 

“He ltaunghed—whenever he laughed 
ennething within my heart laughed too 
and dispelled all doubt and fear. 

“Yea,” said Claire. “When he laughed 
| feit like that.” 

“He told me bis name and rank. He 
was a nobleman; | was frightened, for | 
knew that between him and me, the 
daugbter of a poor clergyman, there must 
peagreat gulf. He laughed my fears 
away. Hesaid he would go tomy father 
and ask for me with proper ceremony. We 
went home together. Hessw my father. 
What passed between them | do not know, 
but my father came to me and told me 
that the man | loved was not fit to be my 
husband.” 

ne was silent a moment, and Claire feit 
the thin, wasted hand tremble. 

“My father said that he was a profligate, 
a wan of well-known bed character, and 
that nothing butan unhappiness for me 
evald result from our marriage. I pleaded 
hard, but my father was inexorable. That 
my lover was aman of wealth and rank 
weig hen nothing with him. 

“If | had fallen in love with our village 
carpenter, a respectable member of oar 
church, my father would have consented 
teoour union, but he would not give his 
daughter to a man of loose life, though he 
were the King of England. There wasa 
stormy scene, I heard my father’s and 
my lover's voices raised in anger and defi- 
ance——"’ 

There wasa pause. So vividiy had the 
Nister’s simple narrative depicted the 
scene that Claire almost saw it. 

“My lover left the house,”’ resamed Nis 
ter Agnes, “and | was bidden to see him 
no more; but | could not obey. 1, whose 
willand wish had hitherto been those of 
my father’s, felt a force stronger than fil- 
ial piety impelling me. | stole out of the 
house that night and met my lover.” 

She paused, as if the memory of the past 
were casting a spe:l upon ber. 

“He owned that my father bad just 
cause for doubting hia sincerity, but be 
swore that he loved me, and he implored 
meio fy with him and be his wife 


heart is weak when it is o’er brimming 
With love, 
father; | forgot everything in the passion 
which consumed me like fire, and at last | 
consented to a clandestine marriage. You 
blame me, Claire ?” 

“No,” breathed Claire. “If the man! 
loved had said to me, ‘Come with me to 
the end of the earth,’ 1 must have gone—if 
| bad not discovered his treachery.” 

“Weare all alike,” said Sister Agnes, in 
aiow voice. “Sometimes, in my presump 
Hon, | have asked myself why God made 
women so subject to man, so fully his 
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port, and there, quietiy, privately, but 
with all due form, we were married.”’ 

Claire unconsciously drew a breath of 
relief. 

“Yea, married,” said Sister Agnes. 
“He loved me weil enough — then —to make 
me his wife. He loved me well snough— 
then.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


YHE paused in her narrative, and her 
head bent lower. 

A “We traveled on the Continent 
some montha. My husband was asingular 
man, and disliked scciety. None of his 
relatives, and, indeed, very few of hin 
friends, if any, were aware of onr mar- 
riage. He seemed to shun acquaintances, 
and we lived for the greater part of the 
time in an old Swiss town. 

“I was quite content and very happy, 
and did not feel the need of friends while 
be waa by my sice and ! had hislove. For 
atime we lived an idyllic life; the life of 
two persons who love each other, and are 
satiafied with their love. 

“If l had been a woman of the world, 
instead of an ignorant, unsophisticated 
girl, I ehould have known that such a life 
could not last: but | knew nothing of the 
world, nothing of men—our masters. | 
wae living in a fool's Paradise, and did not 
understand that the existence which 
seemed so perfect to me would soon begin 
to pall upon bim.” 

“All this life had been spent in pleasure, 
every whim had been gratified, and it was 
not likely thata life of sweet monotony 
would satisfy him. It was wonderful that 
he was contented forsolong! For some 
months he scarcely left me, but presently 
he began to go by himselfto the nea-sest 
town 
. “There was aclub there and he met 
men, who, jike himself, were devoted to 
pleasure. At first I was giad that he 
should find some amusement and change 
outside of our quiet existence,and I en- 
couraged him to make frequent visits to 
the town, iittle thinkingthat | was with 
with myown band weakening the sien- 
der links of the chain which bound him 
to me. 

“After atime his absences were more 
frequent and longer; be would stay away 
for a Right or two; at firat with many ex- 
cuses and plausible reasons, but gradually 
with no excustsatali. Little by little the 
truth began to dawn upon me; that truth 
which is the most bitter a woman can 
learn—that the man she loves is growing 
weary of her.”’ 


Claire's hand closed over the Nister's | 


) and pressed it. 
“| resisted for days, but a woman's | 


| forgot the duty | owed my | 


“Don't tell me any more, Sister l’ she 
raid. 

“Yea,” returned the low, pationt voice 
“J want you to know why! can #yvmpa 
thize with you. I tried to hide the awful 
doubt and dread which was creeping over 


| my heart like a blight. | tried to be gay 


slave. To avert suspicion he sailed away | 


in his yacht, but he came baok a week or 
two later, and the yacht lay off the port. | 
head agreed to steal from my home and 
jon him on board, 

“That night Il rose from my bed and 
drewel myself, and while the father who 
loved ine lay asleep, trusting me and sus- 
pecting nothing, | stole from the house, 
and, going down to the quay, found a boat 
waiting for me. 

“Even then a presentiment of coming 
*v smote mé@-tHke <a cold wind, and | 


would bave drawn back and returned to | 


the safety ol a father’s love, but my lover 
and my love were too atrong. Aas li hesi- 


tated he took me in his armsand carried | 


me into the boat, and we rowed to the 
yacht.’ 

‘Sister '” whispered Ciaire. 
He had brought a woman with him; a 
ee and devoted servant, who had 
en his nurse. He had thought of every- 
ing that could ensure ny safety and 
“onthe my congeience. No man could 


hay » 
ave been more gentie, more chivaious 
than he Waa, 
a ‘t bad been possibile | should have 
0 <i. 
*d him more deeply during that voy- 
y 
"£8 than | bad done before. Think of it, 


rire forsailon sunlit seas with the 

nan “ m one’s whole heart has beer 

os © back on a chair on a snow 

wilthenow white sails above 

en ad, and listen to worda made 
sa 


‘ove! We reached a foreign 


and to seem asif | were still sure of bix 
affection and feared nothing; for, innocent 
asi was, | knew, witha woman's sure 
ipstinet that tc complain were fatai. 

“In achaiet near ours lived a young 











more. My husband did not seem to notice 
the frequency of his visita. 

“I know now that he was growing in- 
different to me and all that concerned me. 
Sometimes he came home hot and flushed 
with drink and the excitement of the 
gaming table, and finding us together, 
would vouchsafe us a nod and afew care- 
lean words, and go straight to his own 
room. 

“The young Italian, young as he was, 
knew more of the world than | did; he was 
aman with aman'’s knowledge of other 
men’s live, Kamors of my husband's 
manner of amusing himself reached his 
eare—he knew that my husband's fickle 
fancy had been caught by a fresh face, he 
spent moat of histime when away from 
mé with a woman of notorions ii!-fame. 
The young Italian pitied me. Pity is akin 
to love, and he grew——”"’ 

She drew her hand away from (Claire's, 
and clasped her other one in it. 

“_He grew to love me As Heaven is 
my witness, | saw, suspected nothing. | 
scarcely noticed that his manner grew 
more gentie, more tender; thatthe music 
he played and the songs he sang thrilled 
with the accents of passion. How should 


|; 1? Latill loved my husband. But | sup- 


pose my husband's eyes were keener than 
mine, 

“The evil men do makes them quick to 
discern evil in othera, One day he hinted 
hia suapicion. I did not understand him 
at first, and when [ did, I was indignant 
to begin with, and the: seornfully amused; 
in my innocence | laughed at his half- 
formed accasation; | even refused to relin- 
quikh the young [talian’s friendship. 

“I would not by so doing assent, as it 
were, to my husband’sa unfounded doubt. 
Ishall never lorget the way in which he 
received my almeast defiance. ‘We shall 
see,’ be said, with a half mocking, half bit 
ter amile, which had become habitual w.th 
him. 

“<l know men pretty well; | know 
women better, Weshball see. Kut | warn 
you thatif I should prove to be right, 
there will be no merey for him or you. Gio 
on your own sweet way, but remember I 
have warned you 

“I was so sure of my friend's innocence, 
and my own, that | sent over to the chalet 
next day to ask bim to come and play to 
me. He came; be looked pale: and more 
delicate than usual, and was very silent. 
After atime he went to the piano, but in 
the middle of the song he broke down, 
rose and came across the room to me and 
knelt at my feet. 


“He told meéethat he loved me, that he 
knew | was unhappy, that my husband 
was deserting me fora woman not fit to 
breathe the same air; and he asked me, 


|} implored me, to fy with him. He said 


Italian. He lived a life almost as secluded | 
as our own, for he was delicate and held | 


his life by the sienderest of threads Hie 
had made my busband’s acquaintance in 
ae informal way, and, now and again, we 
bad exchange! visits. 

“He was very young, very handsome, 
with that kind of beauty which the 
shadow of death spiritualizes, 
muaician, and spent nearly all bis time 
with his piano and violin; sometimes on 
still nights | could hear the sweet strains 
wafied through the windowsof my room 
in which | now spent #0 many solitary 
houra wr 

“One day he called while my husband 
was ont; | had been crying, for iny bhus- 
band had been away from me three days, 
and i think the young fellow saw traces of 
my tears He was very gentie, though he 
afliected not to bave noticed that anything 
was wrong, but after he bad been talking 
for a little while, he went to the piano anid 
played and sang to m6, 

“Jt was as if some friend had laid a 
soothing hand upon my heart; he got up 
from the piano and went without a word; 
but the hext day he came again, and the 
next, and the next; indeed, there was 
scarcely aday on which he did not cross 
the grounds and enter by the long, open 
window: ana if he did not come, | missed 


He wasa 


him. Are you thinking ill of me, «fear ?’’ 
“No nol!’ murmured Claire 
There i« no need said Sister Agne*« 
*limm™ y meant ne t) ught me 
a eved my hueband with a my heart 
and the young Italian war ) me iiké a 


brother or a dear friend—just that, and no 


that such a marriage as mine was a 
mockery and a desecration, that I had 
every right to leave the man who was de 
ceiving me; be said that be would make 
me his wife the moment the law enabled 
bins to do sa, 

“He had not long to live, but while he 
lived his life should be devoted to me; he 
was rich and neoie; he would leave ine to 
triends whe would care for and watch 
over ine, 

“It was true love he offered me, but ! 
shrank in borror and remorse; remorse 
that my husband should have been right 
and Il so biind and wrong. | implored 
him to leave me; 1 toid him that what he 
proposed was inn possible, that I #till loved 
my usband, and that even if I did not. 
l «nould remain a true wife to the end. 

“He clung to my dress, and in passionate 
accents imppiored me to save myseif and 
fiy with 2. While he was atill on his 


| knees a shadow feil across the floor, and 


my uushband entered.”’ 
There wasa pause; the ticking of the 
clock on the mantelpiece sounded in 


| Claire's ears like a buman voice crying in 


sharp accents of agony. 
drew @ long breath. 


Sister Agnes 


“| wae like one turned to stone; 1 could 
not «peak, urge my Innocence, utter one 








| word. The young ltalian rose, white and | 


panting. My hustand looked from him 
towards me with asemile of bitter amuse- 
ment. ‘| told you #9,’ he said, in a 
voice which | had learned to know so 
weli, and to dread. 

“'Time has proved meright! May! 
ask whether you have completed your 
preparations for departure with your lover, 
and whether lean be of any assistance to 


you? Pray command me! lam quite at 
your service, believe me 

jUalled a iehrank Hhetore the ina 
more (dea y al ruehing thar any 
burst of fury ' rove the young ita 
ian mead lie sprang across the room and 
etruck my busehand om the face My hus 


5 


band stood likea rock, and the smile never 
left his lips, 

“*Thanks!’ he said. ‘But for this biow 
I would have let you go unpurisbed, but 
this makes my course delightfully easy. 
You will find my second awaiting you on 
your return home; but, pray do not jet 
me hurry you! You two will still have «a 
great deal to say to each other, and, with 
all apologies for such an impertinent in- 
trusion, | take my leave.’ I heard no more, 
for I fellin afaint I waaill for weeks, 
unconscious mostof the time A child 
was born tome during that time When 
I was well enough to be told the truth, | 
learnt that my little one was dead.”’ 

Her voice broke with a sob for an in- 
stant, and Clatre’s tears rolied down her 
cheeka. 

“A flerwarda, they told me that the man 
who loved me so madly, and pitied me so 
tenderly, bad been killed by my husband. 
He had declared my innocence, my com- 
plete ignorance of his love, my perfect 
blamelesaness; but my husband had 
laughed incredulously and believed me 
guilty. 

“The lowes of my child, the murder my 
husband committed—for it was no leas 
than murder—nearly killed me | prayed 
to die night after night, as others pray to 
live, but (iod,in His mercy and in His 
pity, would not hearme! When I grew 
stronger they brought me a letter from 
my husband. it was as courteous an if it 
had come from a lawyer or a friend. 

“He would never see me again; | should 
remain hia wife on one condition—that | 
should never bear hia name If I would 
consent to this proposal he would make 
me a liberal allowance; if not, he would 
sue for divorce, and bring shame u pon me 
and my widowed mother.”’ 

“Can such men exist ?” said Claire. 

“Yoa,” responded Sister Agnes, “and 
women make them what they are | 
wrote to my husband and told him that I 
would never bear his name again, that | 
would accept no help from him, and | sent 
him my wedding ring.” 

“You, yo!” mnarmured Claira “And 
then ?”’ 

“Then | began my new life: 1 nad very 
little money and no frienda 1 could not 
go home; | knew nothing of the world 
with which I had to fight; how hard e fight 
thatis, you bave learned, dear. There 
were days when I tasted np tood, there 
have been nights when I have lain awake 
with the cold. 

“I bave lived with the poorest of the 
poor, the most wretched of the wretched, 
and | have found that there were sorrows 
deeper than mine, anguish more keen 
than ever | had suffered. I foend heroes 
and | 6roines in the gutters; martyract! 
the slurs, 

“LT came of an old Puritan stock, Claire, 
and my heart, which | thought had been 
frozen or turned to stone, meited at the 
sight of so much misery. Ah, dear, if the 
rich only knew! It is not because they are 
so unfeeling that so little tsdone for the 
poor, it Is because Lhey oo not know. 

‘ne day | was taking some neediework 
home to the man who kept a host of slaves 
like myself, slaves more wretched and 
more crueily treated than anyin foreign 
lands, to frees whom weepend so many 
millions, 

“1 waa lll and half starved, and | fainted 
on the way. When l came to, a Steter of 
Mercy was bending over me Nhe took 
meto the Home, [t was rightly called, 
for it wasa liome. To me it was a heaven 
of rest and peace. 

“Some day, Claire, the world--thia great 
Babylon of ours will learn to know and 
value the work the Sisters of the Poor and 
Needy have done and are doing. 

“Tt is loo apt to sneer and laugh at our 
black garb; It does not understand that 
we wear ita* auniform which we have 


| taught the wretched and the miserabie to 


respect and love, 

“T told the Sisters of my story, conceal 
ing the names, as | have conceaied the 
from you, They asked me to join them, | 
consented willingly, gratefully. The day 
I puton the Sister's drem | left the past 
behind mé, relinquished tn very truth the 
name my husband had given me, and te 


| Came— Sister Agnes.’ 
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With love and tenderness replete 
ire wertal Might radiant, witha! 
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Seen By The Coppice. 
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tT was eo typion 
November. 


“hunting morning in 


| The winter had set in un 
frosta hed more whan ones nipped the fox 
hunter's pleasures. 

All the frequenters of the covert side 
balled this day * change to ‘open weather,’ 
even though acoompanied with occasional 
drizeales of chilly rain; ‘“‘eoider even than 
aetual frost and snow,’ as Lhe latest arrival 
al (he meet shiveringly reflected. 

Curtous looks were caston this gente 
manas hesiowly rie up Country folk 
are proverbially inquisitive about their 
neighbors, and Hubert Stanton was per 
sonally Unknown lLoevervyonein the place, 
having only recently, and, as it were, ac 
cidentally, inherited the property 
which he had just taken possession. 

For many generations the Hail bad been 
in the ownership of one family, but finan 
celal embarrassments — some inherited, 
nome self infiieted by personal extrava.- 
gance - had obliged the last representative 
of this line to sell bis estate, 

The purchaser was a shrewd business 
man, who had bad seme previous finan 
celal transactions with Sir Antony Well 
wood, and probabiy, the neigtbore 
whispered, obtained the property on very 
favorable terma 

Shortly before the sale, Sir Anthony, 
was « widower, had lost bis only 
daughter in a tragically sudden manner, 
and this circumstance, combined with his 
monetary involvements, may 
some influence in 
so bastily with Mr 


usually early that year, and premature 


aft 


who 


have had 


inducing him to close 


Vivian's offer for the 


property, and to leave England = aito- 
gether. 
Hiowever harda bargain the new pur- 


chaser bad driven for the estate, the entire 
neighborbood profited 
owners. 

The Wellwood 


by the change of 


family bad been chroni- 
oally addicted to living beyond 
means; and, in Nir 
family @mbarrassments were 
acute. 

Sit Anthony nearly 
eredit of the long-suffering ioeal trades 
folk; the Hall, like the eetaie, bore ey 
dent tokens of ite owner's impecuntosity, 
and tbing® within doors and without were 
going to wrack and ruin, as the old ser- 
vants often lamented. 

Now under the new state of affairs, al! 
was chauged. It Mr. Vivian, 
natured folke said, ‘had newer known of a 
grandfather of bis own,’ he at 
evinced that respect for 
grandfathers wien is often shown by the 
new men who purchase old acres 

No dutiful deseendaat of the old family 
eould bave renovated and restored the old 
place with a more respectful regard to it« 
former aasocialions and traditions: Mr. 
Vivian even carrying his complaisanee so 
far as to retain all the old servants, and 
pay them far better and more regularly 
than their former masters bad ever done. 


their 


bad outrun the 


ae ill- | 


i 


tHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


James Vivian bad set before him one ob. 


| ject in life—that of making a fortune for 


his child, of removing from the boy’s | 


path way all the thorns and briars through 


| which he bimeeif had fought bis way to 


Perhaps in accomplishing this object 


| Mr. Vivian had sometimes acted on the 
principle of the end justifying the means; 








Anthony's days, the | 


teeming | 


but, in any case, the desired result was 
attained, and the proud father saw his son 
(who has been educated as befitted his 
parent's improved circumstances) heir to 
afine property and ample fortune, and 
mixing freely and easily im the society 
which rather tolerated than accepted bis 
father. 

There was even a whisper of an advan 
tageous marriage with one of the daugh- 
tere of a neighboring county magnate 
Then came an awful blow. 

The young beir, after a prolonged “run” 
with the hounds, met with an “awkward 
spill’ returning home in the dusx of a 
winter's afiernoon; and was found, many 
bours later, tying with a Droken neck at 
the bottom of «a deep dry ditch, luto which 
he had been thrown, 

‘The shock literally killed the father. In 
popular parlance, Mr. Vivia. 


“never heid 
and going abroad only 
survived his son a few montha, 


up his head again, 


perty—in defaulitof a will to 


whom 


ii 
Mr. 
Vivian had kept up the scantiest of inter 
course for years, 

For Hubert Stanton had been somewhat 
a social failure, and men who have made 
their own way successfully im the world 
have scant patience for such, sapecially 
among their own kindred 

Stanton had tried 
callings, and been 
He had 
deal, served a while in the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, dabbled in mining adventures, 
made money fora lime in an 
sheepfarin, and 
of drouth. 

Then he tried orange growing in Flor 
ida, from which occupation he was unex- 
pectedly recalled to England by the start- 
ling news that he had become heir to the 
wealthy kinsman to whom he hai been 
already indebted for many loans; albeit, 
such aids had always been gru.ig 
ingly bestowed. 

It eannot be sald that Hlubert Stanton, 
thus unexpectedly coming into his king 
dom, was as happy as he might have been 
in his god fortune 


pransect 
“nextofkin,” a nephew with 


hike fhanmet at 


many 


prosperous none. 


Australian 


been ruined by a sensaen 


most 


He experienced ali 
the shyness and loneliness of the returned 
eolonist settiing down amid 

and unfamiliar eurroundings 


utterly now 

Very little of bis thirty four years of life 
had been passed in England, none of them 
in the country places of his native land: 
and he felt strangely “unked,’’ aa Seoteh 
folk Say, On first taking Possession of his 
new property. 

The loss of Mr. Vivian's libera sulbacrip 
tion to the loeal hunt 
matter for the M. 1 


had been 
» Wee 


a serious 
and great was the 


anxiety of the néightborhood—or at least 
of the sporting portion of it—to know 
whether the new owner of the Hall was 


likely to do his duty with regard to sup- 
porting the bunt as well as the other loeal 
institutions. 

That Mr. Stanton, two days after bia 
arrival atthe Hall, should put in an ap 
pearance at the meet, was hailed as a good 
omen, and the master promptly rode up 
and introduced bimeself and several of the 
local rnagnates, and was reliewed to hear 
that the present owner of the Hal! was 
prepared to walk in bis ancie's footate pe 
as regarded all local financial 
ments. 

In truth, Hubert felt himself an hope 
lesasliy ignorant regarding the naages of 
English country seciety, that he clung to 
his predecessor's exauiple as his safest 


| guide; and, having learned from his stew- 


other people's | 


ard that bis uncle and consin “never 
missed attending a meet,”’ decided to make 
his own appearance at this one. Fresh 
from the genial climate of Fiorida, the day 
was a) untempling one upon which to 
venture oul 

The scent, lise the day, was oold, and 


white wailing about in the drizzie fora 


| *“find,’’ Hubert inwardly moralized upon 


Schools were bulll, new oottages ere ciad, | 


improvements carried oul everywhere; 
for Mr. Vivian wea, in Wuth, moet desirous 
of posing as a model landowner 
eountry gentien an, lemme for hie own 
than ft of 1 


aeif 


and 
sake 


r that a: niy aon. who thee 


made Man ioved with ar 
«a preenmi con 


which few. even the 


me. fully understood 
Ever since the young wife, who died ir 
giving the boy birth, head pease! away, 


the eccentricity of the taste which can find 
delight in the chase of Reynard, but had 
the discretion to keep these beretical opin- 
ions to himaelf. 
“fleid.”’ 

The genuine sporteman of ail ranke, the 
dilettante hunters who 


There was the usual 


found the 


Ineet a 
pleasant excuse for encountering country 
neighbors, the aprinkiing pretty gir 
ridera, the comfortabie looking 1 ladies 
in pony Carriages come lo see “the young 
folk enjow themeelvea,’’ end everyone ex 


cept Hubert seemed to know everyone 


} 


eine, and to be upon the friendliest terms 
with one another. 

**I shall let the Hal! as soon as I can, and 
go abroad to some cheerful piace for the 
winter,”” thought the new comer, as he 
waited with ill-suppreased impatience for 
the fox w break away; these thoughts 
being fortunately inaudible to bis neigh- 
bora. 

“Hark away,” came at last; and, like a 
string of beade, when theastring is broken, 
“the field’’ were speeding after the hounds 
and their quarry. 

Like most coloniatsa, Hubert was a good, 
if not « graceful, rider, and was weil 
mounted on a serviceable nunter; for Mr. 
Vivian's stables, like everything else 
about the Hall, had been admirably ap- 
pointed, 

The master had cast an approving glance 
atthe newcomer's firm seat and steady 
hands, aithough it was rather a disap 
pointinent to note that Hubert had no ap 
parent desire to “ride straight,” and was 
not above availing himself of a handy 
Kate to avoid an awkward leap, or even of 
making a detoar for the sake of a conven!l.- 


| @ut bit of turnpike road. 


The pre- | 


in truth, Hubert, who had ridden more 
than one race with death during his colo 
nial career, saw bo possible reason for 
risking himeelf or hia horse in a mad 
scamper after a fox; and having attended 
the meet purely out of complaisance to 
bie new neighbors, had no intention of 


| dashing over ditches and hedge and gate, 


on the back of a horse whom he had only 
mounted that morning, and of whose 
manners be found himeelf ignorant. 

An exhilarating gallop over the open 


wasxall very well, but as the chase ran 
| over less attractive ground, Hubert was 
weil 


knocked about the world « good | 


content to let the field sweep past 
him, and even to drop outof sight without 
reluctanca, 

“Il have done my duty for to-day, at any 
rate,’ reflected the new squire, mentally 
widing the profane reflection, “and what 
rot the whole thing is after all.’”’ 

“Memnon,”’ the horse, picked up his 
eare and looked wistfully after the distant 
re? coats, It was not thos that his former 
owners had followed the hounds; and, 
though his rider, on turning his head toa 
convenient stretch of open common, in- 


| dulged him with as hearty a gallop over 


the smooth turf as ever a horse could 


| desire, still this was but a repetition of the 


exercising over the downs, familiar to 
Memnon when a foai at the trainer’s, and 
lacked all the pomp and glorious cireum- 
stancein which «a good hunter, like his 
rider, takes such delight when the pair 
speed merrily after the hounds. 

Could Memnon have spoken, he might 
have ullered many contemptuous refiec- 
ions upon his new owner, for all bis light 
bands and well poised balance in the sad- 
dis. Kut Stanton was fortunetely ignor- 
ant, both of the spoken criticisms of the 
field before him, and the silent reflections 
of the horse beneath him. 

The brief 
Kinbing to 


November afternoon was be- 
draw in, when Stanton sud 


| denly realized that he had lost his way. 


arrange | 


This was no very alarming incidentin an 
English rural neighborhood, as the ex- 
colonist reflected with a smile, remember- 
ing what“lost in the bush’? had once 
stood for in one of his own earlier exper- 


fences. e 


A very brief ride in any direction now 
mast bring him to a cottage or to some 
passer-by who could direct him home 
wards; whither the failing rain and gath- 
ering must decide him to ridé, as soon as 
be knew in which direction the Hall lay. 

“I wish | knew whieh way to take,” 
said Stanton to himself, halting at the 
junction of four cross roads, one of which 
skirted a coppice for some distance. 

Suadenly—had she emerged from the 
wood T—Stanton observed a lady, mounted 
upon a very powerful looking biack horse, 
siowly passing down this road, some little 
way before him. The figure looked 
shadowy in the twilight, bat wae dis- 
tincaly visibie. 

To call after the lady seemed discourte- 
ous, but Stanton quickened bis horse’s pace, 
intending to ride up and ask her to direct 
him, or rather would have quickened it 
but for Memnon's strange behavior. 


The oid groom at the Hall hed given his | 


horse the highest character for temper as 
well as for spirit. 

“You may ride him in a skein of wool, 
#0 to speak, and he ain’t to be beat here 
abouts for taking a fence or a hadge,”’ was 
thie worthy’s eulogium; praise certainiy 

therto justiied by 


the hunter's beha- 


But now Memnon, wh< 
evinced a decided 


had previously 
reéinctance to turn into 


by the coppice, came to 
anabsolute deadiock when within a few 


the narrow liane 








dozen yards of the solitary hurse 
and neither whip nor could 
one step on ward. ae —— 

Stanton bed bad too much ex perienes of 
vicious horses abroad to lose his tem per 
with his recaicitrant steed, though, at the 
same thee, he wae “not going to be beat 
by a jibber,” as he mentally remarked, 

By mingled coaxing and authority be 
strove to force the anime to proceed, and 
after some while succeeded in 
the horee to move forward, but too iate to 
accomplish his intention of asking bis 
way. 

On looking down the road, he’ saw that 
the lady bad disappeared, having doubt. 
less ridden out of sight while hy and 
Memnon were settling their quarrei. | 

““{ may as weil ride after the giri all the 
same; [ shall catch her up in a minute or 
two,” thought the young man, urging on 








his still reluctant steed. a 

For, though Memnon now o-thsented to 
advance along the road, the animal did so 
with an odd and suspicious air, sniffing 
again and again, and starting aside at every 
rustie or movement in the leafless boughs 
amid which the rain was beginning to 
patter beavily. 

“If | werein the Transvaal, in laager, | 
shonid say that there were wild animais 
prowling about, and that the brate knew 
it,” thought Stanton, puzzied by the hun- 
ter’: singular conduct. “Bot what can 
Memnon be frightened of here, for trigh- 
tened of something I believe he ia,” 

Nervousness is infectious even from 
beast to man, and, absurd as be knew the 
sensation to be, Stanton felt a disagreeable 
ecriness steal over him as he rode down 
the dark lane overhung by the trees from 
the spinney, and experienced a sensation 
of relief as the road emerged upon a broad 
track of moorland. 

Here, a littie way in front, was the 
strange horsewoman still riding serenely 
on, her tall graceful figure showing dis- 
tinct against the sky. 

Hubert suddenly remembered that he 
head certainly not seen this girl at the 
meet. He had noted that all the ladies 
there wore hats much resembling those of 
the men, while the horsewoman before 
him waa more gracefully, if lees fashiona- 
bly attired, with a riding dress of ample 
drapery, and a shady hat with a long 
drooping feather. 

She sat her horse to perfection, and the 
animal she rode was a noble specimen of 
his kind. The iady and her steed were 
moving swiftly forward, but with s kind 
of gliding motion, and, perhaps, owing to 
the softness of the turf, no sound of hoots 
was heard. 

Again Memnon came to an abrupt pause, 
bat only fora moment. Asif resolved to 
show himself possessed of every variety of 
equine vica, the “‘jibber”’ suddenly trans 
formed himeelf into a “‘bolter.” 

Laying beck his ears the horse made 8 
sudden dash forwards, apparentiy start 
ling the lady’s steed before him, for this 
animal also broke intoa gallop. Wildly, 
madly did Memnon career along despite 
his rider’s efforts to stop bim, and equally 
wildly did the horse woman abead gallop 
away. 

At least, as Stanton remarked, the lady 
seemed by no means disconcerted by the 
| mad pace at which she was riding, and the 
| road being jevel and clear, he decided to 
| give Memmnon hie head and let him tire 
himself out with his gallop. 

On, on, sped the riders, the lady still 
keeping weil ahead, and Stanton reflected 
on what a singular race he was thus, = * 
way, running. It was amazing © bm 
that the girl appeared to make no effort to 
check or control her steed, which was g#l- 
loping at as great or even a greater rate 
8 than was Memnocn. 

yr once before in bis life bad Stanton 





ridden at such a pace, and that was pe 
from the flames of a burn 
ouien imeelf bad 


irie, when his horse like b 
sede that death would be the pe® 
alty of delay. 

The speed be was making w%* —_ 
beginning to distress the gallant po 
which Stanton bestrode: yet the api o~“ 
| persisted im pressing On, though by 
| heaving flanks and panting breath; 
| the girl om the black horse was obimneains 
on in front aa lightly and as rapidly 

bird. ; 
| A strange sudden terror began © —_ 
Stanton, a sensation which he could B 
6x piain. 





' 
j 
' 


“There ia some deviltry here,” pol 
claimed, suddenly making ® frantic — 
to pull op his horse the 

As if the words bad caught ber er dt 
girl tarned round and waved ber canst 
the young man as though /” pre 
greeting, and, sick with borror,* to the 


| staggered in bis saddie, and slipped 
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turned apon bim was chat of the dead. 
freed from bis rider Memnon made a 
desperate leap forwards Stanton, as he 
fel] heavily om the heath, knew no more. 
aa 


Was it minutes or hours before the 
young man recovered consciousness, and 
fonnd bimeself, aninjared save by a few 
braises, lying ow the quiet heath, with no 
trace of hisown horse orof that awful 
rider and her phantom steed? The rain 
had ceased, the clouds cleared away, and 

Staggering to bis feet, Stanton looked 
about for Memnon, and walked forward 
m search of the animal. A few steps 
brought him tothe edgeof avery deep 
chalk pit, and bere, by the light of the 
rising moon, Stanton beheld his goud 
hunter lying motioniess at the botiom of 
the declivity. 

He cantiously made his way down the 
precipitous sides of the chalk pit to dis 
cover, a8 be bad expected, that the horse 
bad broken its neck in ita fall, and was 
stone dead. 

Of that other rider there was no trace, 
How he stumbled up the pit again, how 
he found his way home (only about a mile 
or two distant, as it proved) Stanton 
never clearly knew; bat he arrived at the 
Hall late in the evening, worn-out and ex- 
hausted, to the great relief of the alarmed 
servania, some of whom had slready 
saiiied oat im varions directions to look 
for him. 

Old Larry Owen, the Irish butler, who 
had lived in the family in Sir Antony’s 
days, had provided a comfortable meal 
and a blazing fire to meet bis weary mas- 
ter: and Stanton sank thankfally into the 
arm-chair beside the snug hearth, and ate 
and drank with avidity before entesing 
into details regarding his adventures, 

“| don’t know what allied the brute,’’ he 
remark ed.after telling Larry bow Memnon 
had first jibbed, then bolted. ‘He raced 
like mad after a lady on a black horse.”’ 

Seated comfortably in his own home, 
the supernatnral terror which had attack- 
ei him died away, and Stanton had suc- 
ceeded in persuading himself that the face 
he had fancied bs had beheid was a mere 
ilinsion brought before his dazzling eyes 
by the fall from his horse, 

Kot Larry’s behavior startled him again. 
The old butler taurnen as pale as death, 
dropped aspeon he was abont to lay on 
the table, and crossed himself fervently. 

“Saints preserve us!’ he said, in a trem 
bing voice, “and is she walking again? 
Aye, ‘tis the 20ih day of November, sure 
enough.’’ 

“What do you mean, you old simple- 
ton?’ said Stanton, testily, annoyed to 
finda kind of confirmation thus given to 
the apparition which he was trying to 
disbelieve. 

It was only after munch coaxing and 
juéetioning that Larry could be induced to 
relate his tale; given, at last, with many 
thakings of the head, and devout appeals 
) the “powers above.”” Kriefiy told, the 
facta were these : — 

Sir Anthony Wellwood, who had been 
left a widower very shortly after his mar- 
riage, had but one child—a daughter. Hor 





to her father, who had never particularly | 


*aréed about her, and had left ber to “run 
wild,” as the neighbors phrased it. 

Diana Weliwood grew upen extremely 
‘eantiful girl—proud and wilfal, with !it- 
tle education save what she had picked up 
from a succession of inferior and cheap 
covernesses, who tarried in turn at the 
Hall until their pupil quarreiled with 
them, or they wearied of the situation. 

Like her classic namesake, Diana was 
‘devoted to sport, she loved dogs and 
nOrkes, Wasa fearless rider, and, indeed, 
was ‘asight too much in the stables,’’ as 
old Larry sighed. 

As long as she was notin his way, Sir 
Antony took very littie heed how his 
‘laughter ce-upied her time; and Diana 
Was suffered toride about the country 
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For the pale and béautiful face | ago cut him off from the expenses of en- 


tering into any local society. 

He bad latterly, as Larry remarked, 
spent much of his time in London, where 
he kept up a smaii bachelor fiat to which 
he was constantly running up, and was 
satisfied, having provided her with a 
chaperon, who was half maid and half com- 
panion, to “keep her company,” to leave 
his daughter at the Hall, as be bad done in 
her juveniie days, forgetful that Diana 
was now po longer a child but a woman, 
and a very beautiful one. 

Diana herself was apparentiy satisfied to 
remain in the old solitude and obscurity, 
even after her eighteenth birthday had 
passed—a date when maidens of her rank 
in life usually look to come out In society. 

It happeved by chance that Sir Antony 
was one day riding with his daughter, and 
overtook a gentioman whose horse had 
met with an accident. 

Recognizing the dismounted equestrian 
as a néighbor—a young nobleman who 
had recently inherited an estate near—NSir 
Antony had courteously offered the shelter 
of his stable, which was close at hand, to 
the lame steed; an offer gladly accepted 
by the animal’s owner, who had been 
greatly strock iy Diana’s lovely face. 

The acquainiance thus accidentally 
made, rapidly ripened into intimacy, until 
local society was startied to learn that the 
best match of the country bad fallen to 
the lot of Diana Weil wood. 

Lord Wyvern was very young, new to 
the neighborhood, and desperateiy in love 
with his beautiful fiancee; if any spiteful 
or envious whispers reached his ears, he 
was utterly deaf and incredulous to them. 

The two young people were engaged, 
and all seemed to be going smoothly, un- 
tilone day Mr. Vivian, who occasionaily 
visited Sir Antbony on business matters, 
came to the Hall. 

Strangely enough Mr. Vivian had been 
intimately acquainted with Lord Wy- 
vern’s father and had been oneof the 
young man’s trustees during his minority; 
his work having only terminited about a 
twelvemonth before, when the young 
nobleman bad attained his majority. 

Diana Wellwood had siways nourished 
a strange dislike to Mr. Vivien. He wasa 
widower, and had persecuted her to marry 
him. Kut she turned a deaf ear to all his 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





advances, until at last he threatened he | 


would be revenged upon her. 


j 


Diana mistrusted him, and, rightly or | 


wrongly, accused him of intentionally as- 
sisting ber father to add to his embarrass- 
ments in order te obtain more complete 
control over bis affairs. 

‘Father, that man is coveting the ea- 
tate, and means to force you to sell it to 


him,” the girl had exciaimed one day, | 
| sell, a property to which he bad—fexr 


with an odd outburst of worldly wisdom, 
born perhaps of ber precious “knocking 
about’’ in all kinds of company. 

Sir Antony had pooh poohed at bar for a 
foolish child, but had not altogether for- 
gotten her words. 

“] bate that man; | know he is my 
onemy,”’ the girl bad once cried to her 
companion; who remembered the words 
afterwards. 

No one ever knew the actual facts of the 
events which culminated In so awful a 


86x had Deen a grievous disappointment | tragedy- 


Mr. Vivian arrived atthe Hall one day 
wo transact business with Nir Antony, and 


| the latter exultantly announced his daugh- 


ter’s brilliant prospects 
“Then | beard Mr. Vivian cry out, ‘That 
shall never be,’"’ said oldt Larry, “and he 


| and the masuter whisked Into the study; 


and there, for over an hour was they 
under Jock and key. What iies Mr. Vivian 
trumped up, i don’t know, but at last the 
mashter broke out like a madman roaring 
for Miss Di to go to him, and she went 


| down the passage with a face as white ax 


death. I'm—— Well,” continued the old 
butler, with a burst of candor, “I'll be 
true with your honor; | just hid mysei! 
round the corner of the passage t> walt — 


'and listen. And there was ioud and 


— and where she liked, sometimes at- | 
ened by her young groom, more often | 


alone, picking up acquaintances ae she 
listed and doing as she pleased. 


“The saints above only knew that there 


¥aeno harmin the poor darlint, barrin’ | 


““\ ignorance and girl nonsense,” went 
int ee “No, Pll never believe it. 
na ' “At @ Ways say if trouble and sorrow 

ote, it would have been Sir Antony’s 
na bein’ up in town, dicing and 
1 leavin’ his fine handsome 
“Kk daughter here alone with only a 


ow 
x ty 
“en about her own age, compan 


es 


Billed her, to Keep her com pany 
heriess beirn [’’ 


“ir 


\DLon y's em barrassmenta had long 


angry words in the study, and angry and 
indignant answers from Miss Di, and then 
presentiy’—and Larry broke off to cross 
himself devoutly—‘‘the door was flung 
open, and I beard Sir Antony's voice—an 
awful thing w hear—cursing bis own 
child. He was a violent man, your honor; 
and, saving your presence, alway*# more 
ready with iis curses than b's prayers. 
Miss Diana walked outof the room with 
her head high and her face white and set 


Then she turned om the threshold and 
sDOK®e not tt er father bat to Mr 
. ar 

| have ne * his,’ she sa my 
father has ae) ne, a now ire 
you May the ev you have brought on 
me le repeal upon y sand your descen 
dants. I leave thie house which my father 


tells me I have disgraced,’ and she laughed 
such an awful laugh, ‘leave it today for 
ever.’ Sir, I never set eyes upon the poor 

distraught creature alive again.’’ : 

“She committed suicide ?”’ 

“Accidental death, the jintlemen as the 
jury brought it in,” said Larry drily 
“The poor darlint bad just come tn from 
her ride, when her father called to her, 
and she walked straight back to the door 
where her horse wer still waiting, and 
jumped on bis back and rode away. 

1 was too amazed like to stop her. She 
was found—some hours afterwards—«hbe 
and her horse together, lying dead at the 
bottom of tne chalk pit, where I betiewe 
your honor saw her thie very biewerd | 
night. Then Sir Antony went abreed, ' 
and Mr. Vivian bought the estate | 

“The ‘accident,’ as they called it, bay- 
pened just fifteen years ago this very day. 
And, sir,’ added the old man. c>ring 
closer to Stanton, and sinking his voice te 
a whisper, ‘it’s just a year sgone today 
since young Mr. Arthur met his ‘arcikdent’ | 
—out riding—and to-day, you.” 

“The curse was a good many years tak 
ing effect, at least,’’ said Mtanton, with an | 
attempt to laugh off the matter. 

“Sir,”’ said the old man, solemnly, 
“if that young lady's wild words were 
heard above, the curse fell Just af the | 
time when it would come heaviest. 

“Mr. Vivian wouldn't have sorrowed ao 
much to have lost his som eartier, a he | 
did justwhen he washis pride and bis | 
joy; and the poor young jintieman, afther | 
making the grand marriage, too, a ali 
foiks said. It’s my belief,” added Larry 
with another shake of hie head, ‘that she 
led the young masther—as she tried to do | 
your honor—into takin’ the leap thet — 
killed him.” 

“Perbaps my uncle was right la what 
he did, after all,’’ said Stanton sturdiiy. 

“That’s as may be, sir; i'm not pos) 
Miss Diana’s judge, nor the late maether’s 
either. But the poor young colleen waa, 
anyway, deeply sinned sgainst—and may 
Heaven resther soul,” and Larry with | 
drew from the apartment. 

Whether the apparition Stanton be | 
lieved he had seen was real or imaginary, | 
the young man’s adventure in the hant | 


ouew 


ing-field resulted in a sharp attack of | 
fever, “the result of the shoek of the tall,” 
as the doctor opined, and Stanton war) 
silent regarding any other “shock” whieh | 
his nerves had received on the oce sion. 

He never alluded to the subject again. 
even to old Larry. But during some 
weeka of confinement to the house, the 
ex-colonist had ample time to weary of 
rural life in Engiand—in the winter—and 
hie first visit to London was tt inetrerct 
his lawyers not to let, but if possible te 


various reasonse—conceived a strong dm 
like. 

Mueh to thé regret of the neigh orhoret 
the new squire—from whorn better things 
hrd been looked for—ieft Fenceshire ai 
most as #00n a4 he had come to it: and, 
worst of all, sold the estate to what the 
M.F.H. irreverently called “three old tah 
bies,”’ a trio of wealthy maiden lastie= who 
wished to settle down in a country place. 

hey were ‘serious,”’ and set their faces 
against all wanber of amusements, so the 
county was no better off for slety than 
when Sir Antony had oceupled the Hall 

“They tal’ of bequeathing the estate & 
a nephew, | hear,’’ grumbled the diseom 
solate chief of the hunt, “so perhaps—onme 
day—we shail have a decent subeeriter 
again at the Halli. 

‘Kut the old ladies are as tough a nails, 
an! the eldest isn’t much over seventy 
st) there’s not much good likely to come 
to the hunt from that quarter during my 
maastership.”’ 

If, as old Larry believed, poor Inana’« 
reatiess spirit “walked” Cor reste) tii. a 
was not likely to harm the present owners 
ot the Hail. 

They seldom ever used any other ve 
hicie than the pony carriage,‘ whieh 
they pottered about the estate, distribar- 
ing tracta and good advice among sil the 
cottagersa, 

The ‘curse’ may have ended with tne 
vacation of the (perhaps rather ii. gottem 
estate by the Vivian farnily. 

In any case, there was no farther trait 
tion of the reappearance of the spectra 
norsewoman which Mr. Stanton aiways 
believed he had seen by the coppties that 
November afternoon. 

—_- oD ee 


In countiess different ways peop + mi« 
understand each other, attribute Ww « 
motives which never actusied tiea * 
then respond by their own 
mistaken mage they have 
real fauita f cbaracter ar he r= 
fects of conduct which are present «nu F 
us ere ast nothing compared w 
imaginary ones which are attribute 
people wholly through misunderstanding 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Lars Savina.—Lifesavers are now ex- 
perimenting with a sheet-iron kite, de 
waned toenabile distressed ships to com- 
meonioate with the shore. 

Semetcat Aip.—Mr. Lawson Tait, the 
well-known Birmingham doctor, has de 
“geed an instrument whereby the electric 
cGrrest is applied for the surgical arrest of 
\ coud img 

Tus Kr« —The moisture of the eye ina 
g°ecine «ni vent. Many persone have 
geome ts bed troubled with a foreign eub 
ance im the eye, and have waked up in 
the morning to find it gone In many 


|cawsof this kind the foreign matier has 


been diweoived by the moisture of the eye. 

(evErrT.—It in eaid thata good cement 
for jetning parts of apparatua, etc., which 
be permanentiy eolid and waterproof, and 
which resists heat, olls, and acida, is made 
Sy mixing concentrated glycerine with 
Saely-powdered litharge to a thick paste. 


| (rie, petal, and wood can be cemented 


together with it 
Swoa x. — By far the best method of sup- 


| preeeng the smoke nuisance is to improve 


the compbustion in afurnace. A device re 
cemtiy tried in (ilasgow consists of a door 
of pecaliar construction that seta up 
widies im the gases, and thus deiays the 
progress of theamoke until it has been 
barsed op. Practical testa showed the 
mer eatielactory resulta. 
TaxreeaTiRne.—A new invention is an 
etertrical apparatus in which sounds are 
preieced by the changes in the circuit due 
t vaeristions of temperature. Its use is to 
meneure temperature in a distant or inac 
com=ble place; at the bottom of a pond, for 
tmetamce For obtaining deep-sea tem pers 


| Cares it ie useful, and it may aiso prove of 


great eervice in the ventilation of bulid- 
imgs, for by this instrument the tempers 
tare of any foom in a wuliding can be 


| registered opm a dial piaced in the hell. 


The ectentific ases of the thermophone, as 
it be called, are obvious, and it will be of 
great aid to physicists in determining the 
fertesiions in the temperature of the soil 


| amd Ube difference in tem perature bet ween 


the water at the surface and thal at the 
tities of ponds or lakes. 


Farm and tbarten. 


Persy.—If onebalf of the fruit of a 
bearily laden tree is removed by picking, 
the remainder will be of better quality 
and ale produce as many bushels a 
tbeagh al! of the fruit had remained on 
tne ire . 

Tee Cotrcan —l pon the fitting of the 
omar depends much of the work done by 
tee bores While acoliar may not cause 
orem, pet itmey be very uncomfortabie 
Tee odlar, and aleo the harnees, should 
he snade to fit the horse perfectly. 





“saceine.—It requires skill to preg 
erly wieck bay or straw, and the work 
sheeld mm be entrusted to one whe hae 
bet oo experience, for upon the exces! 
lemee of the work dependa the security 
eed pretection of the crops from the 
wealber. 

Sumer Kot.—Dr. Saulie, a member of 
the Pasteur Inuetitute of Algiers, has just 
ieeowtrewe! «a vaeorine which wilt prevent 
emeep re He has made many 6a per 
feemta, which he deciares lo be conclusive 
AL f the vaccinated sheep geta very milid 
attera of the disease and recover. 

eee ~o.—A lazy individual has invent 
@t « Gevice lor sautomaticsiiy fleeting hiv 
horses, and this he hae dene by means of 
am aterm ciock. He tak found that bi-« 
bere wante tO be fed ata lime when he 
wants Ww te in bed, and this baa beon ar 
renget for by connecting the alarm wiih 
aaiitde, which allows the grain t ron 
threegh « shoot into the manger. 

[wercr! ibes —Arsenate of lead i+ a c“ew 
ine iietde, and wan diseovermi in ive is 
Ma-eeciuseits, in the allemptto extere 


nate tee gipsy moth. When used in pr 
potteeme of from 1 | pounds & 
ge lome of water it can be salely appried t 
7+ at ** st gpavesawhite eomting on the 
trees thu ind ating ‘hie 64 “ that a 
on Taye and ion 

an la I « ele cheaper than Marie 
groom 
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Of Fault-Finding. 


Vault-finding i a luxury in which we 
all may— and probanly do- participate. 
it requires a yreat and searching effort 
A imagimation ww picture anybody #0 
wenn on we despairing, bereft, or ignorant 
ar to have no «pirit left for tinding fault. 
To get clear of the habit we must rire 
above it inte = high clear atmosphere of | 
charity and allowance for human fail- | 
nye, we cannot sink down by fancy into 
a state in which fault-finding im no | 
longer posmble. | 

We asually think of fault-linding a | 
busying iteelf with a multitude of smal) | 
concerns, but it often launches oul upon 
(Juite a large 
number of people talk as if they could 
have made an immense improvement on | 
the general echeme of things had they 
been comaulited, They feel themsaecives | 
able to vive junnts to Providence. | 

| 
| 
} 


the widest pomuble scale. 


it i rather curious that men who cul 
tivate this tone of intellectual and moral 
arrogance are usually either young and | 
ignorant, or are in the «till more danger 
ously cockeure state of having a little 
a very little knowledye and education, 
and fancying that they know all. 
of the oddest features of fault 
finding, especally when it takes high 
flights, i that the people who indulye 
im jt, these whe arraign the natural hi«- 
tory of the world and the collective wis- | 
dom of their fellows, do so without any 
thought of how they individually would 
bear a esmilar scorching critician. 

The ne'er-do-well, who never fairly 
tackiid an week's work in his) 
life —erther from lack of stomach for ex- | 
ertion or from want of skill- feels that | 
he i quite entitled to tind fault in his | 
slip shed ease with the best thought and | 
eflort of bie veneration. 
the incorrigible 


{doe 


honest 


Indeed, as # 
rule fault-finders are | 
workers, for the workers are too 
put into practice any 
that they think they have 
discovered, aud consequently have not 
lite te 


gicvt Chee 
huey tresng to 


better pp 


| atir 


warte on wild and wandering 
rien 

but before we drift farther in the di 
recom of a wholesale condemnation of | 
fauit-finding, we had better mark off the 
evil trom allowable methods of calling | 
attention to imperfections. There are | 
at \emet two etages on the way towards | 
fault-finding which no one will condemn 

name y, correction and dignified re- | 
proot, Tt is obvious that wherever train- 
og i proceeding--and where is it not 
ening of among sensible people ?— there 
must be no hesitation in calling atten- | 
ton to shortcomings, or progress wiil be 
very slow. 

(4 course there are short sighted peo- | 
ple in plenty who resent every hint that 
work i# not all that it ought to 
he and who do not stay, before they are 
odignant, to mark the shades of differ- | 


their 


nm feeling between those who 


en «© pre 
come to eriticiae kindly and those who 
fi futsit Pimnk!y This resentment 
ivs o ° 44 " ’ . = 4 Mper Liat 

* mat r woman as mediocre 
4 ot to be mediocre 


| by experience and long trial. 
tion i# fatal. When criticism stops, we | 


| the 
teoulder 


| recommended 


tHE SATURDA 


What hope is there for the se f-ruf- 
ficient man who cannot bear to think 
his work is open Ww improvement in the 
eyes of others? There is no hope, but 
there is almost « certainty that he is 80 
blinded by conceit or sore from self- 
consciousness as to be unable to pass 


upon hie own work the criticism from 


which he detare other people. 

Nobody has « right to resent criticism 
until he i# certain that he bas done his 
best. After that point is reached, criti- 
ciem may become an unnecessary find- 
ing of fault with a man’s natural limita- 


| tions, a« though one were to blame him 


for the shape of hie nose or his length 


| of limb. 
but when can one be assured that he | 

| has dome his beat 7 
he is young, or antil he has had leisure | 
to put forth deliberately hire full powers 


(ertainly not while 


after they teen brought under control 
Satisfac- 


That i* true up and down the 
ecale of human endeavor, and it is 
better to bear a little disagreeable cavil- 
ling in the ill-natured 


atop 


rhape even of 


fault-finding than te hecome restive 


under criticwem and correction. 
The men who have approached pnear- 


| est to perfection in their work will gen- 


erally be found to» be those who have 
had the keenest conse of the faults of 
their performances, and yet a hopeful- 
ness that discouraged. 
They have recoynized the difference be- 
for the wake of im- 
provement aud the fault-finding that 
gratifies a love of rebuke. Verbhaps it 
is seldom that our eubject is regarded in 


would not he 


tween cofrectiom 


this serious Way. 
t'sually we think of fault-finding only 


[as ap ebaliition of quick or variable 


temper, a means of escape for a fit of 
impatience that ought ts have been kept 


lin check. We regard it as dealing chietly 


with ema!i things It i true that the 
power of anneyance in emall things is 
often altogether dieproportionate to 
their value. The sweetest-lempered of 


(men will suddenly develop an unlooked- 


for irritatility when something goes 
wrong with hue studs or buttonholes. 
That euch « paltry matter should have 
the power of deiaying bim at an import- 
ant moment iv intensely irritating. He 
would «uffer @ serious check of hie plans 
With more equanitity. 

The very 
ment asdlde« to the annoyance, as 


*tomilnese of 
yrit ip 
than a 
jutter 
once be- 
inter- 
prevented 
by foresight, and =» emily discovers an 
excuse for breaking out fault find 
ing. This oetural jaw of annoyance at 
trifles that thwart the will 
rath tes their 
the heyvinning «of 


dieagreenabie 
theuygh the 
tats Iie at 
yine to think whether thie trivial 


when fe teeore 
triste tlaad 
may endanyera 
been 


ference comuld te have 


initss 


in inverse 
accounts for 
a yood deal of fault- 
findioy, and balut dues the rest. 
that 
certain 


it wlan: 


(ne of the has 


comeiderations 
fault-finding to 


disagreeable people i# that it vives an 


lair of selfimpeortance to the pompous 
| and rnowy. 


Who does not kuow the man 
who, traveling by rail, takes the oflicials 


' . 
| to task for the «malext deficiencies, un- 


til the taore simple-minded of his fellow- 
passengers think he 
least? 

It is the same man who habitually 
worries the waiters wherever he dines, 


i @ director at 


and explains that be believes in ‘“keep- | 


ing these people up to the mark.’’ It is 
rather curious that this exacting and 


uncomfortabi«> fellow ueually extorts the | 


deference and attention that he desires 


so long as he is financially able to play | 


the superior, but, should he fall, there 


ne man more promptly and vigorously | 


ki« ked 
Religion, a» popularly understood, is 
field for 


an authorized fault-tinding. 


' On the one hand are many who, feeling 


convinced that they are virtuous beyond 


the average, look with a natural sharp 
[he to f ywigmes Opn thhaowe who are 
ene carefu nm their walk anda conversa 
tion. (n the other hand there are the 


the im pedi- | 
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many who, whether they do or do not | CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDED, 


_ acknowledge their religious neighbors 
as better than themselves, feel inclined 
to resent any assumption of mora! su- 
periority, and to pick holes. 

Of course we do not imply that peo- 
ple who engage in @ cross fire of fault- 
finding over the ground of religion rep- 
resent a majority, but they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to arrest the attention 
as types of those who do not “gently 
sean their fellow man.”’ Persistent 
fault finding of this and of every other 


seldom persistent—must be regarded as 
the outcome of a narrow ahd ungener- 
|} ous nature, for every word spoken in 
disparagement presupposes pain on the 
| part of the one against whom the dis- 
paragement is launched. 

The kind-hearted and charitable often 
feel it a sore task to administer such 
correction and reproof as are absolutely 
necessary. They have tocall up thoughts 
of duty and justice to teinforce their 
resolution when fault finding, however 
gentle, can no longer be wisely with- 
held. Of kind-heartednese or callous- 
ness, self-forgetfalness or self-import- 
ance, a wise sense of duty or indolent 
ease, there are few better genera] tests 
than the way in which we practice, or 
avoid, or delicately use the indulgence 
of finding fault. 


a 8 we 

| LeT parents talk much and taik well 
;}athome. A father who is habitually 
| silent in his own house may be in many 
| respects a wise man; but he is not wise 
|in his silence. We sometimes see pa- 
| rents who are the life of every company 
| which they enter, dull, silent, uninter- 
| esting at home among their children. 
/If they have not mental activity and 
| mental stores sufficient for both, let 
them first provide for their own house- 
hold. Itis better to instruct children 
| and make them happy at home, than to 

charm strangers or amuse friends. A 
tilent house is a dull place for young 
_people—a place from which they will 
‘escape if they can. They will talk or 
think of being shut up there; and the 
| youth who does not love home is in 
| danger. 
| Tue real elevation of which man is 
‘capable never leaves him as it found 
him, It may or may not affect his sur- 
roundings, but it will always raise his 
character and transform him into a 
better or wiser or nobler man. No one 
can do this for him. It must be done, 
if at ail, by the action of an inward 
force, enhancing his powers, uplifting 
his thoughts, purifying his feelings, and 
elevating his aims. 

ir is noble to bear like « hero the 
calamities of life, but it is ignoble to 
coplinue to suffer under them when the 
time has arrived to triumph over them; 
and only an intelligent view of each 
case can reveal when that time has ar- 
rived. 

PROPLE are apt to comfort them- 
selves with the thought that forgetful- 
ness if a failing, not a vice; yet they 
should remember the maxim that vice 
ruins its tens, folly ite hundreds, bat 
forgetfulness its thousands. 


I AM convinced, both by faith and ex- 
perience, that to maintain one’s self on 
this earth is not a hardship, but a pas- 
time, if we live simply and wisely; as 

the pursuits of the simpler nations are 
still the sports of the more artificial). 


NEVER refuse to attend to your 
friend’s mode of pointing out your er- 
ror, Enter without reserve into his 
mode of reasoning; the quicker will you 
succeed in detecting the fallacy, whether 
itis on your side or on his. 

IT is a high, 
thought for every 


solemn, almost awful 


individual man that 


his earthly influence, which has had 
Aa CoOmMmMencement “ never. through 
Ail ages, be he the very meanest. have 
} an end 


kind —the fault-finding of irritability is | 


Gusetz.— Libel is Written; slander spk 
en; both consist in writing or saying some 
p+ dred another person likely to hold =p tw 

feule or injare him tn his bustnenas morte, 
| position. 7 


W. E. G ~The Otty Of the Violet Crows 
is Athens; so-called from its being ta 
the centre of the pisin of Attics asd sar 
rounded bya ring of bills, except Bpon the 
south—which looks towards the Otean; a4 
the sun setting these hills take the most mar. 
velous violet tints. 


| Rorvim.—The word Semitic is uesd to 
distinguish certain Ortental Peoples of dts 
tinct racial characteristics. The Jows are the 
best known of the Semites or Semitic race 
fhe other race to which the masse of the tn. 
habitants of india, Europe, and Ameries be 
long 1s the Indo European or Aryaa race. 
Pet —Henry VIII. had siz wives, viz, 
Catharine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Sey. 
mour, Anne of Cleves, Catharine Howard aad 
Catharine Parr, who survived hin. Hie fret 
and fourth wives were divorced from him 
Jane Sey mour died a natural death, and Anne 
Boleyn and Catharine Howard were behea4et 


W. D.—“Arma,” so called because origt 
nally displayed upon defensive armor, and 
“coats of arms,” because formerly embrot 
dered upon the surcoat or camis Worn over 
a1MOFr, Aré supposed to have been first used at 
the great German tournaments, and to have 
reached England, thongh toa very moderate 
©xtent, in the time of Henry I1. and Caer ée 
IAon. Armortal bearings were once of rea! 
use and importance, and so continued as Mag 
as knights were cased in plate, and thetr fee 
tures were thus concealed. 


L. D. T.—The Kussian standard iss 
double-headed eagle, with  shicid as its beds, 
containing the representation of St. George 
and the Dragon. A Russian man-of war flag 
has a blue St. Andrew's cross on a white 
ground. The Kassian Unton Jack hase bise 
St. Andrew's cross and a white & George's 
Cross On a red ground. The Kussian merchant 
vessel carries a tricolor flag, the colors betag 
arranged horizontally, with biue im the mié 
dle, the red belew, and the white above. is 
the French tricolor they are vertical, with 
white in the middle, the biue next the staf, 
and the red ontside, 


EK. G —“Flying-squirreia,” so called, are 
provided witha lateral membrane attached 
to the body and the wrists, which they spread 
when they wish to make aleap. This they 
they can do tothe distance of ten or twelve 
yards, Strictly speaking, they do not fy. it 
is seldom seen in the day-time, bet ususiiy 
comes out at sunset and leaps from tree to 
tree far into the night. It ts eight or tes 
inches long, and is yellowtsh-brown sbove 
and white below. It lives chiefly on sats, 
«rains, and seeds, but eats also young birds 
and eggs. It is ensily tamed. It ts found ail 
through the Eastern United States. 


R. A. A.—Genuine ebony is far to 
costly; 80 it 1s not real ebony that is used ts 
furniture—save in very expensive pieces. 
“Ebonized” wood is the substitate. Asy 
close-grained wood can be used. The prepare 
tion 1s to boll, in a glazed vessel, with water, 
four ounces of gall-nuts, one ounce of leg- 
wood chips, half an ounce of vitrtol, and the 
same of crystallized verdigria; Miter while 
warm. The wood is brushed « nember of 
times with the hot solution. Thus stained 
black, the wood is then coated tao or three 
times—being aliowed to dry completely after 
each coating—with a solution of one cane A 
fron filings in # quart of good wine vinegar 
This is to be prepared hot and allowed to com 
before use. 

W. H. A.—The aboriginal inbsbitests 
of England were called Britons, and were Mb 
vaded by Cresar about fifty years before the 
Christian era. Subsequently the oid tnbalt 
tants, upon the abandonment of the coustty 
by the Romans, called in the Sa20n*, py con 
quered the whole except Wales. The Sazsce 
formed seven kingdoms, called the = 
tarchy, each of which bad its separate chief, 
until #27, when Egbert com pleted the cong wet 
of the whole. About #6, the Danes p 
themselves of the whole kingdom, * nich they 
held until Alfred forced them from the an 


try. At the beginning of the iith cg aged 
the whole country had gain to subutt © - 


Danes. In 1041 the Saxon line was ree™ 
the person of Edward the Contess9r, ya 
Normans, under William the Cond wero, 
feated the Saxons at Hastings, 1 yah, ame 
took possession of the realm. In 13 Wales 
was subdued by Edward |, and united & bog 
land, Lie wellyn, their last king, being ciate 


CH evTeR.— W hat is called liquid give is 
made by slowly adding nitric acid to the ee 
nary preparation of glue in the proportics ~ 
ten ounces of strong acid to two —_—, 
dry glue dissolved in a quart of water. " 
product ts a strong glue, which remains ote 
liquid state, and may be thus kept for J o 
always ready for use. Marine gine t* 8 a 
paration of caoutchoue dissolved tr naph 
or oll of turpentine, with the addition of ae 
lac after the solution has by stanctng aig 
days acquired the consistency of crea® pi 
or three parts by weight of snelia¢ are rs 
for one of the solution. The eas a 
then heated and run into piste=, sod © ” 
used it is heated to the temperature Of alx 





4 
| 230 degrees F. It possesses extract jimery <4 
hesive properties, and betng 4 _ gets - 
in water, it has been recomine : 
tertal for fastening together tm “a a 
hips: so securely are those he a 
| plication that it is said they wil) soo pa 


across the fibres than separate at the / 


pot ti. 
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SUNKEN ROCKS. 


BY! F. D. 





out on the storm tossed ocean of life 
we are each of us safling a craft; 
with Consetence as helmsman,and Hope at 
the prow, 
and the past, with {ts errors, abaft. 


Each day some poor, frail bark goes down 
oo the rocks that are hidden from sight; 
put the vessel that's staunch and true, we 
know 
Will weather the storms all right. 


But the sunken rock—the thing unseen 
That the green waves cover and hide— 

Well may the heart of the mariner quatl 
When he dreams of what may betide. 


For the sunken rocks are our dearest sins, 
And the Ife-tide covers them o’er, 

But the chart we have should guide us aright 
To that port we shall leave nevermore. 


The Haunted Station. 


BY H. M. 











even under that glorious southern 
morn which transformed ail that it 
touched Into old vuak and silver bronss. 

| use the term eilver-bronze, because | 
can thiok of no other combination to ex- 
press that peculiar bronsy tarnish, like 
sitver thathas lain covered fora time, 
which the moonlight in the tropics gives 
tothe near objects upon which it falis— 
tarnished silver surfaces and deep sepia- 
tinted shadows. 

| felt the weird influence of that curse 
even as | crawled intothe gully that led 
to it; a shiver ran over me asone feels 
when they say some stranger is pawing 
over your future grave; achill gripped at 
my vitals as I glanced about me sapprehen- 
sively, expectant of something ghoulish 
and unnatural to come upon me from the 
sepulchral gloom and mystery of the 
overbanging boulders under which | was 
dragging my wearied limba. 

A deathly silence brooded within this 
rutlike and treeless gully that formed the 
only passage from the arid desert over 
which I had straggied, famishing and 
desperate; where it led to 1 neither knew 
nor cared, #0 that it did not end in a cul- 
derac, 

At last I came to what I least expected 
to see in that part, a bouse of two stories, 
with the double gabies facing me, as it 
stood on a mound in front of a water-hole, 
the mellow full moon bebind the shingly 
roof, and glittering whitely as it repeated 
iteelf in the still water against the inky 
blackness of the reflections cast by the 
denser masses of the house and vegetation 
about it. 

It seemed to be a wooaen erection, such 
an squatters first raise for their homesteads 
alter they have decided to stay; the inter- 
mediate kind of station, which takes the 
place of the temporary shanty while the 
proprietor’s baak account is rapidly swell- 
ing, and bis children are being eucated 
in tbe city boarding schools to know their 
own social importance, 

Ky and by, when he is out of the mort- 
kagee’s hands, he may discard this com- 
fortable house, as he bas done his shanty, 
and go in for statelinese and stone work, 
butto thetramp orthe bushranger, the 
present house ia the most welcome sight, 
for \t promises to the one shelter, and to 
the other a prospect of loot. 

There was a verandah round the base- 
ment that stood clear above the earth on 
piles, with a broad ladder stair ieading 
down to the garden walk which termi- 
nated at the edge of the pool or water hole; 
under the iron roofing of the verandah I 
coula ineke out the vague indications of 
French doors that led to the reception 
rooms, ete.,, while above them were bed- 
room windows, all dark with the excep 
“on of one of the upper windows, the sec- 
ond one from the end gable, through 
which a pale greenish light streamed 
faintly. 

Behind the house, or rather from the 
centre of it, as I afterwards found out, pro- 
is-ted a gigantic snd lifeless ,um sree, 
~ch spread ite fantastic limbs and 
branches wildly over the roof, and bebind 
‘hat again a mass of chaotic and planted 
greenery, all softened and generalized in 


|’ looked as if a corse rested apon it, 


work and broke the square outlines of 
windows and angles, a wild tangle of 
shrubs and flowers covered the mound in 
fromt and trailed into the water without 
much order, so that it looked like the 
abode of an imaginative poet rather than 
the station of a practical money-grubbing 
aquatter. 

As I quitted the desolate and rock-bound 
gully and entered upon this romantic do- 
main, | cguid not help admiring the artful 
manner in which the owner had ieft 
Nature slone where he could do so; the 
gum trees which he bad found there were 
still left aa they must have been for ages, 
great trees ing up hundreds of feet 
into the air, some of them gaunt and bald 
with time, others with their leafage still in 
a flourishing coodition, while the more 
youthful trees were springing out of the 
fertile soil in all directions, giving the ap- 
proach the appearance of an English park, 
particularly with the heavy night dew 
thet glistened over them. 

Bat the chill was still upon me that had 
gripped me at the entrance of the gully, 
anc the same lifeless silence brooded over 
the house, garden, pool and forest which 
hed awed me amongst the boulders, so 
that as | paused at the edge of the water 
and regarded the house, 1 again shad- 
dered as if spectres were round me, and 
murmured to myself, ‘Yea, it looks like a 
piace upon which has fallen a curse.”’ 

a om o * : e 

Two years before thie night, | had been 
tried and condemned to death for mur- 
der, the murder of the one I loved best on 
earth, but, through the energy of the 
press and the intercession of a number of 
influential friends, my sentence had been 
mercifully commuted to transportation 
for life in Western australia. 

The victim, whom | was proved by cir- 
cumstantial evidence to have murdered, 
wasemy young wife, to whom I bad been 
married only six months before; ours was 
alove match, and until | saw her lying 
stark before meé, those six months had 
been an uninterrupted honeymoon, with- 
out a cloud tocross it,a brief term of 
heaven, which accentuated the atter mis- 
ery. 

1 wasa médical practitioner ina small 
country viliage which I need not name, as 
my supposed crime ran through England. 
My practice was new but growing, so that, 
although not too well off, we were fairly 
comfortable as to position, and, as my 
wife was modest in her desires, we were 
more than contented with our lot. 

1 suppose the evidence was strong 
enough to place my guilt beyond a doubt 
to those who could not resd my heart and 
the heart of the woman | loved more than 
life. 

She bad not been very well of late, yet, 
as it was nothing serious, ! attended her 
myself; then the end came with appalling 
sudcenness, a post-mortem ézamination 
proved that ashe had been poisoned, and 
that the drug bad been tsken from my 
surgery, by whom or for what reason is 
stilla mystery to me, for I do not think I 
had an enemy in the world, nor do | think 
my poor darling had either. 

Atthe time of my sentence, | had only 
one wish, and that was to join the victim 
of this mysterious crime, #0 that | saw the 
jadge put on the fatal black cap with a 
feeling of pleasure, but when afterwards | 
beard it was to be transportation instead, 
then I ficog myself down in my cell and 
buried imprecations on those cffiicious 
friends who had given me siavery and 
misery instead of release. 

W here was the mercy in letting me have 
life, since all had been taken from it 
which made it worth holding ?—the 
woman who had iain in my arms while 

we built up glowing pictures of 
an impossible future, my good name lost, 
my place amongst men destroy et. 

Henceforward | would be only recog 
nized by a nuimber, my companions the 
vilest, my days dragged out in chains un- 
til the degradation of my lot encrusted 
over that previous memory of tenderness 
and fidelity, and I grew to be like the 
other numbered felons, a mindless and 
emotionless animal. 

Fortunately, atthis pointof my suffer- 
ings, oblivion came in the form of delir- 
jum, #o that the weeks passed in a dream, 
during which my lost wife lived once 





‘he thin silvery mist which emanated 
from the pool and hovered over the 
ground. 

At the first giance it appeared the abode 
of 4 romantic owner, who had fixed upon a 
picturesque site, and afterwards devoted 
himself to making it comfortabie as well 
&* beautifal. 

He had planted 
them the walis, passion fruit and 
nes clung closely to the posts and treilis 


creepers and trained 
over 





more with me as we hed been in the past, 
and bythe time the ship’s doctor pro 


| pounced mé recovered, we were within a 


few days of our dreary destination. Then 
my wife went from meto her own place, 
andl woke uptofind that 1 bad made 
some friends anongst my fellow convicts 


who had taken care of me during my in 
sanity. 
We landed at fremantie, and began our 


each morning 


life, road-making, that is; 
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we were driven out of the prison like cat- 
tle chained together in groups, and kept 
im the open until sundown, when we 
were once more driven back to sleep. 

For fourteen months this dull monotony 
of eating, working and sleeping went on 
without variation, and then the chance 
came that 1 had been hungering for all 
along; not that liberty was itkely to do 
me much good, only that the hope of ao- 
com plishing it kept me alive. 

Three of us madea run for it one after- 
noon, just before the gong sounded for our 
recall, whilet the reat of the gang, being in 
our confidenes, covered our escape until 
we had got beyond gunshot distance, We 
had managed to file through the chain 
which linked us together, and we ran to- 
wards the bush with the broken pieces in 
our hands as weapons of defence. 

My two comrades were deaperate crimi- 
nals, who, like myself, had been sen- 
tenced for life, and, as they confessed 
themeecelves, were ready to commit any 
atrocity rather than be caugbtand taken 
beck. 

That night and the next day we waiked 
in a straight line about forty miles through 
the bush, and then, being hungry and 
tired, and considering ourselves fairly 
safe, we lay down to sieep without any 
thought of keeping watch. 

Bat we had reckoned too confidently 
upon our escape, for about daybreak the 
next morning we were roused up by the 
sound of galloping horses, and, springing 
to our feet and climbing a gum tree, we 
saw a dk z9n Of mounted police, led by two 
biack trackers, coming straight in our di- 
rection. Under the circumstances there 
were but two things ieft for um to do, 
either to wait until they came and caught 
us, orrun forit until we were beaten or 
shot down. 

One of my companions decided to wait 
and be taken back, in spite of bis bravado 
the night before; an empty stomach de- 
moraliz3s most men; the other one made 
op his mind, as I did, to run as long as we 
eould. Westarted in different directions, 
leaving our mate sitting under the gum 
tree, he promising to keep them off our 
track as long a6 pomnible. 

The factot him being there when the 
police arrived gave us «400d start. | put 
all my speed out, and dashed along uniil 
I bad covered, | daresay, tbout « couple 
of miles, when all at onoe the scrub came 
toan and,and before me! saw an open 
space, with another stretch of bush about 
balf a mile distant, and no sheiter bet ween 
mé and it. 

As i stood fora few minutes to recover 
my breath, | heard twoor three shots fired 
to the right, the direction my companion 
had taken, and on looking that way | saw 
that he also had gained the open, and was 
followed by one of the trackers and a cou- 
ple of the police. He was atill running, 
but I could see that he was wounded from 
the way he went. 

Another shot was sentafter him, that 
went straight toite mark, for all at once 
he threw up his arms and fell prone upon 
his face, then, hearing the sounds of pur 
suitin my direction, | waited no longer, 
but bounded full into the morning sun- 
light, hoping, as I ran, that! might be as 
lacky as be bad been, and get a bullet be 
tween my shoulders and #0 end my 
troubles, 

I knew that they had seen me, and were 
afier ine6 almost as soon as! had left the 
cover, for | could hear them shouting for 
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had been in thie impediment also, for they 
were reining up their borses, while they 
shouted to me, more frantically than ever, 
to atop. 

Why should I stop? flashed the thought 
across my mind as | neared the edge. 
Since their bulleta had denied me the 
death I courted, why should I pause at 
the death spread out for me s0 oppor 
tunely? 

Down into shadow trom the sun-giare |! 
dropped, the outer branches of a tree 
breaking with meas | fell through them. 
another obstacie caught mea littie lower, 
and gave way under my weight, and then 
with an awful wrench, that nearly stunn- 
ed me, | felt myself hanging by the rem- 
pant of the chain which wasn still rivetted 
tomy waistband, about tea feet from the 
surface, and with ahbundred and filty feet 
ofadrop below me betore! could reach 
the bottom. The chain had somehow got 
entangled in a fork of the taat tree through 
which I had broken. 

Although that sudden wrench was ex.- 
cruciating, the exigency of my ponition 
compelled me to collect my faculties with- 
out loss of time 

Perhaps my months of serfdom and in- 
tercourse with felons had blunted my sen- 
sibility, and rendered me more callous to 
danger and bodily pain than I had been in 
my former and happier days, or the ex- 
citement of that terrible chase was stil! 
urging within me, for without more than 
& necond’s pause, and almost indifferent 
giance downwarida to those distant bould- 
ors, | made a wild clutch with my un- 
wounded arm atthe branch which had 
caught m6, and with an effort drew myneif 
upto it,so thet the nextinstant I was 
astride it, or rather crouching, where my 
loose chain had caught. Then, once more 
secure, | looked upwards to where I ex- 
pected my hunters to appear. 

When I think upon it now, it wan a 
marvel how lever got to be placed where 

I wan, for | was under the shelving ledge 
from which I bad leapt, that is, it spread 
over me likea roof,#) that! must oon- 
clade that the first tier of branches muat 
have bent inwards, and #0 landed me on 
to the second tree atasiant§ At least, thin 
in the only way in which I can account for 
my position. 

The tree on which I sat grewtrom a 
crevice on the side of the precipice, and 
from the top cou'd not be seen by those 
above, neither could | see them, although 
they looked down after me, but I could 
hear them plainly enough and what they 
naid. 

“That fellow has gone right enough, 
Jack, although | don't see his remains be- 
low; shall we try to get down and inake 
sure?’ | heard one say, while another re 
plied : 

“What's the good of wasting time; he's 
as dead as the other chap, after that drop, 
and they will both be picked clean enough, 
ao let o* get back to Fremantie with the 
living one, and reportthe other two «an 
wiped out; we havea long enough jour- 
ney before us sergeant.’”’ 

“You, | suppose #0," answered the ser- 
geant. ‘Well, boys, we may say there 
are two promising bushrangers the leas 
for this colony to support, right about, 
home's the word.”’ 





| go off ata canter 


meé to stop, as well asthe clatter of their | 


horses’ hoofs on the bard soil, but still |! 
kept to my course, waiting upon the shots 
to sound which would terminate my 
wretched existence, iny back -nerves quiv- 
ering in anticipation and my teeth meet. 
ing in my under lip. 

One! 

Twot! 

Two reports sounded in my ars; a nec- 
ond after the bullets had whistled past my 
head; and then, before the third and 
fourth reports cameé, something like hot 
fron touched me above my left elbow, 
while the other bullet whirred past me 
with a singing wail, cooling my cheek 
with the wind it raised, and then | saw it 
ricocbet in front of me on the hill side, for 
I was going up a alight rine at the time. 

1 had no painin my arm, although | 
knew that my bumerus was splintered by 
that third last abot, but | put ona final 
spurt in order to tempt them to fire again. 

W bat were they doing? | gianced over 
my ehoulder as I rushed, and saw that 
they were spreading out, fan-like, and rid- 
ing like fury, whiie they harriédly retoad 


ed. Oace more they were taking aim at 
meé, and then | looked again in front 
Hefore me yawned a gulf, the depth of 
which | eould not estimate, yet in wicdti 
| it wae over a hundred feet My pursuers 


| possible to get up, and 


| another, 


I heard their horses wheel round and 
final speech, 
alone on my airy 
wart get 
down with my broken arm, for it was im 
also what 
likely to do with my liberty in that 
late region. 

Dos perate notvery particular 
avout the risks they run, and Iran nota 
few before | finally reached the bottom of 
that gulch, risky drops from one ledye to 
frantic clutehiogs at branches 
and tree reote;: suflicient that | did reach 
the level ground at last more nearly dead 
than live, so that | was fain to lie under 
tne shadow of « boulder for hours without 
making an eflort to rise and continue my 


after this 
and when i was left 
perch, to plan out how beat I 


deme 


mon are 


journey. 
Then, as night was) approaching, | 
dragged myself along until | came to 


4Om6G Water, where, alter drinking anid 


bracing upmy broken arm with « fow 
gum trunk sbhard«, and binding them 
with some native «rasses, while! made 
| my supper ofthe young leaves of the 
eucalyptus bushes, | went ou. 

On, on, on for weeks, until | had lomt all 
eount of time, | wandered, carrying my 
broken fetters with me, and my broken 
arm gradually mending of Ite own accord 
“ riét ~ a #nak r «i i a " 
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gum tree, anything was good enough to 
fill up the gap. 

My convict garb was in tatters and my 
feet booties by this time, and my hair 
and beard hung over my shoulders and 
chest, while often I went for days in a 
nemi-conacious state, for the fierce sun 
seemed to wither ap my blood and set fre 
tomy brain, 

Where 1 was going | could not tell, and 
atill, with all the privation and misery, 
the love of life was once again stronger in 
me than it had been since I had lost my 
place amongst civilized men, for I was 
at liperty and alone to indulge ia fancy. 

And yet it did not seem altogether 
fancy that my lost wife was with me on 
that journey. At firat ashe oame only 
when | lay down to sleep, but after atime 
she walked with me band tin hand during 
the day a# well as in my dreams, 

Dora was ber name, and soon | forgot 
that abe had been dead, for ehe was living 
and beautiful ae ever as we went along 
together, day after day, speaking to each 
other like lovers as we used to speak, and 
she did not seem to mind my ragged, de. 
graded costume, or my dirty, tangled 
beard, but caressed me with the same ten- 
derness as ot yore. 

Through the bush, down lonely gullies, 
over bitter deserts and salt marshes, we 
passodan happy and affectionate as fond 
newly married, 
the world cannot part, my 
broken chain rattiing as | ataggered on- 
ward, while she smiled as if pleased with 
the muale, because it was the chain which 
| was wearing for her dear sake, 

lat me think for a moment—was she 
with me through that last desert betore | 
came tothat gloomy gully 7) I can not be 
quite sure of thet, but thin | do know, that 
she was not with me after the chill shad. 
owsof the boulders drew me into them, 
and | was quite alone when | stood by the 
water hole looking upon that strange and 


lovers could be who are 


mllant house 
. o 

It was singular that the house should be 
here atallin this faroff and as yet un 
named portion of Western Australia, for | 
naturally supposmd that | had walked 
hundreds of miles since leaving the con- 
viet settiement, and as | had encoun 
tored no one, not even a single tribe of 
wandering blacks, It seemed impomsibie to 
believe that | was not the first white man 
who had penetrated so far, and yet there 
itloomed before me, substantial-looking 
In ite masses, with painted weather boarda, 
shingles, tron-sheeting, carved posts and 
trellis work, French windows, and the 
Kigns of eultivation about it, although 
bearing the traces of late negleet, 

Was tt inhabited 7 | next asked myself 
ak | looked steadily at that dimly-til- 
luimined window; seemingly it was, for as 
limentally asked the question, a darkness 
biotted oul the light for a few moments 
and then moved slowly aside, while the 
faint pallor once more shone out; it ap 
peared to be from the distance a window 
with a pale green blind drawn down, be- 
hind which a lamp turned low was burn- 
ing, possibly some invalid who was reat. 
leasaly walking about, while the rest of the 
household slept. 

Would it be well to rouse them at this 
hour of the night? | next queried as | 
pauned, watching the chimney tops from 
which no wreath of amoke came, for al 
though it did not seem late, judging from 
the beight of the moon, yet it was only 
natural to suppose that in this isolated 
piace the people would retire early. 

Perhaps it would be better to walt where 
1 was till inorning and see what they were 
like before I ventured to ask hospitality 
from them, in my ragged yet unmistaka- 
bly convict dress. I would rather go on 
as | wasthan run the risk of being dragg- 
ed back to prison. 

Hiow chilly the night vapors were which 
rose from this large pool, for it was more 
like the moat round some ancient ruin, 
than an ordinary Australian water-hole 
tlow ominous the shadows that gathered 
over this dwelling, and which even the 
greatand lustrous moon, now clear to the 
gable end, seemed unable to dissipate, and 
whatadismal effect that dimly-burning 
lamp bebind the pale green blind gave 
t) it. 

[turned my eyes from the window to 
the pond from which the ghostly vapors 
were streaming upwardeain such strange 
shapes; they crossed tbe refiectiona like 
grey enadows ard fioated over the white 
giitter which the moon cast down, like 
spectres following each other in a stately 


procession, curling upwards interlaced, 
while the gaunt trees behind them altered 
their shapes and looked demontac in their 
fantastic outlines, shadows passing along 
and sending back doleful sighs, which | 
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tried all my might to think was the night 
breeze but without succeeding. 

Hush! was that « laugh which wafted 
from the house, a low, but biood-curdling 
cachinnation such as an exultant demon 
might utter who had witnessed his fell 
mischief acopmplished, followed by the 
wail of a woman, intermixed with the cry 
of a child! 

Ab! what a fool I was to forget the cry 
of the Australian king-fisher; of course 
that was it, of course, of course, but—— 

The shapes are thickening over that 
mirror-like pool, and a8 1 look I see a wo- 
man with a chalk white face and eyes dis- 
tended In horror, with a child in her 
hands—a little girl—and beside them the 
form of a man whore face changes into 
two cifferent men, one the face of death, 
and the other like that of a demon with 
glaring 6yebalis, while be points from the 
woman and child to the sleeping pool. 

W hat is the devil-spectre pointing at, as 
he laughs once more while the woman 
and child shrink with affright? 

The face that he worea moment ago, the 
face of the dead man whom I can see float. 
ing amongst that silver lustre. 

7 - * ca 

] muat have fainted at the weird visions 
of the night before, or elise 1 may have 
fallen asleep and dreamt them, for when | 
opened my eye+ again the morning sun 
was pouring over the landacape and all 
appeared changed. 

The pool was still there, but it looked 
like «a natural Australian water-hole which 
had been deapened and lengthened, and 
artificially lengthened, and artificially ar- 
ranged by a taste7ul proprietor to beautify 
hin eatate. 

Water lilies grew around the edges and 
spread themselves in graceful patches 
about; it was only in the centre portion, 
where the moonlight had glinted and the 
other reflections cast themselves, that the 
water was clear of weeds, and there it still 
lay inky and dangeroux-like in ita chilly 
depth, 

Over the building itself clustered a per- 
fect tangle of vegetable parasites, Star of- 
Kethliehem, Maiden-blusab roses, and Glol- 
re-de- Dijon, passion flowers and = convol- 
vulus, intermingling with large grape- 
laden vines going to waste, and hanging 
about in haif-wild, neglected featoons; a 
woman's bend had planted these tendrils, 
as well as the garden in front, for | could 
see that flowers predominated, 

As for the house iteelf, it still stood 
silent and deserted-looking, the weather- 
boards had shrunk a good deal with the 
heat of many suns beating upon them, 
while the paint, once tasteful in ita varied 
tints, was bleached into dry powder; the 
trellis-work also on the verandah had in 
many places been torn away by the 
weight of the clinging vines, and between 
the window-frames and the windows 
yawned wide fissures where they had 
shrunk from each other. 

1 looked round at the landscape, but 
could see no trace of sheep or cattle, or 
humanity; it spread outa sun-lit solitude 
whore Nature, fora little while trained to 
order, had once more asserted her inde- 
pendent lavishnens, 

A littleof my former awe came upon 
me at 1 stood for afew moments hesitating 
to advance, but at the sight of those 
luscious looking bunchea of grapea, which 
seemed to promise some fare more sub 
stantial inside, the dormant cravings for 
food which I had so long subdued came 
upon me with tenfold force, and, without 
more than a slight tremor of superstitious 
dread, | hurriedly crushed 
through the tangle of vegetation, 
made for the verandah and open door of 
the hall. 

Delicious grapes they were, as | found 
when, after tearing off a huge bunch, and 


hall and began my exploration. 

The dustand fine sand of many brick- 
fielders (sandstorms) lay thickly on every 
object inside, so that as 1 walked | left my 
footprints behind me as plainly as it I had 
been walking over snow. In the hall | 


with chaira, a hat and riding whip lay on 
the table, while on the rack | saw two or 
three coats and hate hanging, with sticks 
and umbrelias beneath, all thickly coated 
with dust. 

The dining-room door stood ajar, and as 
I entered I could see that it also had been 
undisturbed for montha, if not for years. 





| It bad been handsomely furnished, with 
| artistic hangings and stuffed leather chairs 

and coaches, while on the elaborately 
carved chefioniers was a pientiful supply 
of spirit 


giasece standing ready for use. 


and wine decantera, with cut 


On the table stood a bottie of three atar 


brandy, halt emptied, and by ite side a 


my way | 
and | 


eating them greedily, | entered the ailent | 


found a handsome stand and carved table | 


by the last user. 

lemeilt the bottle, and found that the 
contents were meliow and good, and, after 
dusting the top, 1 put it tomy mouth, I 
discovered that its contents was delicious; 
then, invigorated by that sip, I continued 
my voyage of discovery. 

The cheffonier was not locked, and in- 
side 1 discovered rows of segied bottles, 
which satisfied me that 1 was not likely to 
run short of refreshments in the liquid 
form at any rate, #0, content with this 
pleasant prospect, | ventured into the 
other apartments. 

The drawing-room was like the room | 
had left, a picture of comfort and ele. 
gance, when once the accumulation of 
dust and sand had been removed. 

The library or study came next, which 
| found in perfect order, although | left 
the details fora more leisurely examina- 
tion. 

I next penetrated the kitchen, which | 
saw was comfortable, roomy and well- 
provided, although in more disorder than 
the other rooms; pans stood rusting in 
the fireplace, dishes lay dirty and in an 
accumulated pile on the table, as if the 
servants had left in a hurry and the own- 
ers had been forced to make what shifts 
they could during their absence. 

Yet there was no lack of such provi- 
sions as an up country atation would be 
sure to lay in; the pantry | found stored 
like a provision shop, with flitches of ba- 
con, bam sewn in canvas, tinned meat and 
soups of all kinds, with barrels and bags 
and boxes of flour, sugar, tea and other 
sundries, enough to keep me going for 
years if | was lucky enougb to be in pos- 
session. 

I next went upstairs to the bedrooms, 
upathickly-carpeted staircase, with the 
white linen overcloth still upon it. In the 
firat room | found the bed with the bed- 
clothes tumbled about as if the sleeper had 
lately lett it; the master of the house ! 
supposed, as | examined the wardrobe and 
found it well stocked with expensive male 
apparel. 

At last | could cast aside my degrading 
rags, and fit myself out like a free man, 
alter | had visited the workehop and filed 
my fetters from me, 

Another door attracted me on the oppo- 
site side of the lobby, and this I opened 
with considérable trepidation because it 
led into the room which I had seen lighted 
up the night before. 

It seemed untenanted, as | looked ‘in 
cautiously, and, like the other bedroom, 
was ina tumble of contusion; a woman’s 
room, for the dresses and underclothing 
were laying about; a bed room which had 
been occupied by 4 woman and a child, 
foracrib stood ta one corner, and ona 
cbair lay the frock and other articles be- 
longing to a little girl of perhaps six or 
eight years of age. 

I looked at the window, it bad venetian 
blinds upon it, and they were drawn up, 
| 8 that my surmise had been wrong about 
| the pale green blind, but on the end side 
of the room was another window with the 
| blinds also drawn up, and thus satisfied I 
| walked in boldly; what I had thought to 
| be a light, had only been the moonlight 
streaming from the one window to the 
other, while the momentary blackening of 
| the light had been caused, doubtless, by 

the branches of the trees outside, moved 
| forward by the night breeze. Yea, that 
| must have been the cause, so that | had 
nothing to fear, the house was deserted, 
and my own property, for the time at 
least. 
| ‘There was a strange and musty odor in 
| this bed-room, whieh blended with the 
| perfume which the owner had. used, and 
| made me for a moment almost giddy, so 
the first thing | did was to open both 
windows and let in the morning air, after 
which | looked over to the unmade bed, 
and then I staggered with a cry of hor- 
ror. 

There amongst the tumble of bed clothes 
lay the skeletons of what had been two 
human beings, clad in embroidered night- 
dresses, 

One giance was enough to convince me, 
| with my medical knowledge, that the 
| gleaming bones were those of a woman 
and a child, the original wearerg of those 
| dresses which lay scattered about. 

| Whacawful tragedy had taken place in 





water-filter and glass as they had been left With a sick sensation at my heart, I 





es 
es 


| tinued my investigations throughout ine 


other portions of the station. 

In the servants’ quarters | learned the 
cause of the unwashed dishes; three skel. 
etons lay on the floor in different Positions 
as they had fallen, while their shattered 
skulls proved the cause of their end, even 
if the empty revolver that! picked up 
from the floor had not been @vidence 
enough. 

Someone must have entered their room 
and woke them rudely from their sleep in 
the night time, for they lay also in their 
blood stained night-drosses, and benide. 
them, on the boards, were dried Up mark. 
ings which were unizistakabie, 

The reat of the house was as it pad been 
left by the murderer or marderers, Three 
domestica, with their mistreas and eb 
had been siaughtered, and then the Kullty 
wretches had fled without disturbing any. 


thing else. 


It was once again night, and | was stil) 
in the house which wy first impulse haa 
been to leave with all haste after the grae 
some discoveries that I had made, 

But several potent reasons restrained 
me trom yielding to that impulse, I had 
been wandering for months, and living 
like a wild beast, while here | had every. 
thing to my band which I needed to re. 
cruit my exhausted system. 

My curiosity was roused, so that | 
wanted to penetrate the strange mystery 
if L could, by hunting after and reading 
all the letters and papers that | might be 
able to find, and to do this required 
lewure; thirdiy, as a medical practitioner 
who bad passed through the anatomical 
achoola, the presence of five skeletons dii 
not have much efiect upon mé, and l\astly, 
before sun-down the weather had broken, 
and one of those fierce storms of rain, 
wind, thunder and lightning had come 
on, which atterly prevented anyone who 
had the chance of a roof to ahelter him 
from turning out to the dangers of the 
night. 

These were some «f my reasons for stay- 
ing where | was, at least the reasons that 
l explained to myself, but there was an- 
other and more subtie motive which | 
could not logically 6xpiaip, and which yet 
influenced me more than any of the others. 
1 could not leave the house, now that | had 
taken posseasion of it, or rather, if 1 may 
say it, now that tbe house had taken pow 
semsion of me. 

1 bad lifted the bucket from the kitchen 
and found my way to the draw-well in the 
back garden, with the uncomfortable teel- 
ing that some unseen force was compell- 
ing me to atay here, 

I discovered a large fileand freed myself 
from my fetters, and then, throwing my 
rags from me with disgust, | clad myself 
in one of the suits that [ found in the ward- 
robe upstaira, then I set to work dusting 
and sweeping out the dining room, after 
which | lit a fire, re trimmed the lamps, 
and cooked a substantial meal for myself, 
then the storm decided mé. 

I spent the remainder of the afternoon 
making the piace comfortable, and when 
darkness did come, I had drawn the 
blinds down and secured the shutters, and 
with a lighted lamp, « bottle of good wine, 
and a box of first-class cigars which | 
also found in the chetfonier, with a few 
volumes that I had taken from the book 
shelves at random, and ap album of 
photographs that I picked up from the 
drawing-room table, I felta different man 
from what | had been the night previous, 
particularly with that glowing log fire ip 
the grate. 

l left the haif-emptied bottie of brandy 
where | had found it, on the table, with 
the used giass and the water filter uD- 
touched, as I did aiso the chair that had 
been beside them. 

1 bad « repugnance to those articles 
which I could not overcome; the mur 
derer had used them last, possibly #* ® 
reviver after his crimes, for] had reasoned 
out that one hand only had been at the 
work, and that man’s the owner of the 
suit which | was then wearing and which 
fitted me so exactly, otherwise why should 
the house have been left in the condition 
that it was? 

As I mat at the end of the table and 
amoked the cigar, | rebuilt the whole 





this richly furnished but accursed house? | 


Recovering myself, | examined the re. 
mains more pertieulariy, but conld find 


no clue, they were lying reposefaliy, with | 


arma interiacing, as if 
been done 


they had died or 
to death in their sleep, whiie 
thoee tiny anatomists. the anta, had found 
their way in, and cleaned the bones com 
pletely, as they very soon do in this coun- 
try 


tragedy, although as yet the motive ™ 
not so ciaar, and as I thought the matter 
out, 1 turned over the leaves of the album 
and looked at the photographs. 

Refore me on the walls hung three o” 
portraits, enlargements they were, and as 

things, yet doubt 
enough likenesses 


bone 
vile 


works of art, 
they were faithful 
in the album I found three cabinet 


traits from which the paintings had '°° 


|} enlarged 
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They were the portraits of a woman of 
about twenty-six, a girl of five, and a man 
of about thirty-two years. 

The woman was good looking, with fresh 
color, Dive eyes, and golden brown hair. 
Tre giri—evidently her daughter—for the 
iikeness was marked between the two, had 
ene ot those serephic expressions which 
some delicate children have who are 
marked out for carly death, that places 
them above the plane of grosser human- 
ity. she looked, as she hung between the 
twe portraite; with her glory of golden 
pair, like the guardian angel of the woman 
who was smiiing s0 contentedly and un- 
conectously from her gilded frame. 

The man was pallid-faced and dark, 
elean shaven, all except the small biack 
moustache, with lips, of which the artist 
had grossly exaggerated the color, that were 
excemively and disagreeably vivid. Hise 
eyes were deep set, and glowing aa if with 
the glitter of a fever. 

“These would be the likenesses of the 
woman and child whose skeletons lay ua- 
varied upstairs, and that pallid-faced, 
fverish-eyed ghoul, the fiend who had 
murdered them, his wife and child,’ | 
marmured to n.yself as | watched the 
iat portrait with morbid interest. 

“Right and wrong, Doctor, as you 
medical men mostly aere,”” answered a 
deep voice from the other end of the 
tahie 

letarted with amasement, and looked 
from the painting to the vacant chair be- 
exte the brandy bottle, which was now oo- 
capied by what appeared to be the original 
of the picture | had been looking at, face, 
hair, vivid eearlet lips and deep-set fiery 
eyes, which were fixed upon me intently 
and mockingly. 

How had he entered without my ob- 
wrving him? By the window? No, for 
that | had Girmly closed and secured my- 
self, and as 1 gianced at it I saw that it 
“till remained the same. 

Ry the door? Perhaps so, although he 
mest have clomed it again after he bad 
entered without my hearing him, as he 
might easily bave done during one of the 
claps of thander, which were now almost 
imeeseant, as were the vivid flashes of wild 
fire or lightning that darted about, while 
the rain leashed against the outside, 

He was dripping wet, as 1 could see, so 
thst he must have come from that deluge, 
barehemied and dripping, with his hair 
ami mustache draggling over his glisten- 
mg, ashy cheeks and bluish chin, as if he 
bad been submerged in water, while weeds 
and alime hung about bis saturated gar- 
ments; a gruesome sight for a man who 
tancied himself alone to see start up all 
of a sudden, and no wonder that it para 
\yaxi me and prevented me from finding 
the words I wanted. 

He had lain hidden somewhere watch- 
ing me take possession of his premines, 
and being, as solitary men sometimes are, 
font of dramatic effect, slipped in while 
my beck was turned from the door to give 
me a surprise ? 

If so, he had succeeded, for I never be- 
fore felt so craven-spirited or horror strick- 
em, my flesh was creeping and my hair 
bristling, while my blood grew to ice 
within me, 

The very lamp seemed to turn dim, and 
the fre smouldered down on the hearth, 
whiue the air was chill as a charnel vault, 
lsat witn shivering !imbs and chatter- 
ing teeth before this evil visitor. 

Vulside, the warring elements raged 
and fought, shaking the wooden wails, 
while the forked flames darted between 
s lighting up bis face with a ghastly 
effect. He must have seen my horror, for 
he once more laughed that low, malicious 
ehackle that I had beard the night before, 
= be again apoke. 

“Make yourself at iiome, Doctor, and 
wy some of this cognac instead of that 
washy stuff you are drinking. I am only 
“erry that I cannot join you in it, but | 
cannot just yet.” 


{ found words at last and asked bim | 
Veestions, which seemed impertinent in | 


the extreme, considering where | waa. 


“Who are you? Where do you come 


trem? What do you want?” 

Again that hateful chuckle, as he fixed 
his burning eyes upon me with a regard 
which fascinated me in spite of myself. 

“Who am I, do you ask? Well, before 


you took possession of this place | was its | 


“wher. Where do I come from? From 
out of there last.’’ 

He pointed back wards towards the win- 
tow, which burst open an he attered the 
words, while through the driving rain 
*hof lightning seemed to dart from 
. tat retohed finger and disappear into 
‘he centre of the lake, then after that hur 
“x! glimpse, the shutters clashed together 
“sain and we were as before. 


a te 
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“What do I want? You, for lack of a 
better.” 


“What do you want with me?” | almost 


“To make you myseif.” 

“I do not understand you; what and who 
are you?" 

“At present, nothing: yet with your 
help, I shall be a man once more, while 
you shall be free and rich; for you shall 
have more gold than you could ever dream 
aboat.”” 

“What can I do for yoa fr” 

“Listen to my story and you will see, 
Ten yeare ago | was a successful gold 
finder, the trusting husband of that wo- 
man, and the fond father of that girl. | 
had, likewise, a friend whem | trusted, 
and took to live with me esa pariner. We 
lived here together, my friend, my wife 
and my daughter, for | wasn romantic and 
bad raised thie house to be close to the 
mine whieh | hed discovered, and which | 
will show you if you consent to all my 
terme. 

“One night my friend murdered me 
and pitched my body into that water hole 
where the bones still lie. He did thin be- 
cause he coveted my wife and my share of 
the money.” 

1 was calm now, but watchful, for it 


man. 

“In my lifetime! had been a trusting 
and guileiess simpleton, but no sooner 
was my spirit eet free than vengeance 
transformed ite nature. | hovered about 
the place where all my affections had been 
centred, watching him beguile the woman 
who had been mine until he won her. 

‘She waited tnree years for me to re- 
turn, and then she believed his siory that 
1 had been killed by the natives, and 
married him. They traveled to where 
you came from, and 1! followed them 
closely, for that was the chanee | waited 
upoa. 

“The union of those once accomp!ished 
he was in my power for ever, for this had 
established the link that was needed for 
me to take forcible possession of him.’’ 

“And where was his spirit meantime?’ 
I asked, to humor the maniac. 

“ln my grasp ales, a spirit rendered im- 
potent by murder and ingratitude; a 
spirit which I could do with as I pleased, 
so long a8 the wish I had was evil. I took 
possession of hie body, the mirage of 
which you eee now, and from that mo 
ment until the hour that our danghter 
rescued her from his clutches, he made 
the life of my former wife a heli on earth. 
1 prompted hie murder embrued spirit to 
madness, leaving him only long enough to 
himeelf after | had braced him up to do 
the deed of vrengeanee.”’ 

“How did the daughter save the moth- 
er?’ 

“Ry dying with her, and by her own 
purity tearing the freed spirit from my 
clutches. | dt not intend the animal to 
do all that he did, for I wanted the mother 
only, but ones the murder lust was on 
him, I found that he was beyond my in- 
fivence. He siew the two by poison, as 
he had done me, then, frenzied, he mur- 
dered the servanta, and finally exter- 
minated himeelf by Singing himself into 
the pool. That was why I said that | 
came last from out of there, where both 
my own remains and his lie together.” 

“Yea, and what is my share of the buai- 
nese?’ 

“To look on me passively fora few mo- 
menta, as you are at present doing, that is 
all I require” 

1 did not believe his story about his be. 
ing only a mirage or spectre, for he looked 
at the moment corporal enough to do meé a 
considerabie amount of bodily barm, and 
therefore to humor him, until | could plan 
out @ way to overpower him, I fixed my 
eyes upon his steadfastly, as he desired. 

Wasa I falling asicep, or being mesmer- 
ined by this homicidal lunatic ? 

As be glared at me with those fiery orbs 
and an evil contortion curling the blood- 
| red Lipa, while the forked lightning played 
| around him, | became he! piesa. 
| He was creeping siowly toward me asa 
| cat might steal upon a mouse, and | was 
| 








appeared that I had to deal with a mad- | 


| 





I leapt to my feet in a paroxyem of bor 
ror, and sprang towards the open door 
with that demon, or maniac, behind 
me. 

Merciful heavens! the drawing-room 
was brilliently lighted up, and there, 
seated at the open plana, was the woman 
whose bones I had seen bleaching up- 
staira, with the seraphic taced child sing- 
ing her hymn. 

Oat to the tempest | rashed madly, and 
heedless of where I went, so that I e- 
caped from that accursed and haunted 
house, on, past che water-hole and into tne 
glade, where | turned my head beck in- 
atinctively, an | heard a wilder roar of 
thunder and the crash as if a tree had 
been struck. 

W hat a flash that wae which lighted up 
the scene and showed me the house col- 
lapsing a* an erection of earde It went 
down like an avalanche betfore that zig- 
sag flame, which seemed to lick round tt 
ior a moment, and then dicappear into the 
earth. 

Next instant | was thrown off my feet 
by the earthquake which shock the 
ground under me, while, ae! still looked 
on where the house had been, | saw thal 
the ruin had caught fre, and wae blazing 
np in spite of the torrents that still! 
poured down. 

leaw the mound sink slowly out of 
bight, while the reidened amoke eddied 
about in the same strange shapes which 
the vapors hat assumed the night before, 
scarlet ghoswta of the demon and his vic 
tits 


Two months after this lawoke to find 
myself in a Queensiand beck country sta 
tion. 

They bad found me wandering in a de- 
lirious condition over one of Lbeir distant 
runa, six weeks before my retura to con- 
aciousness, and, as they could not believe 
that a pedestrian without provisiona, could 
get over that unknown stretch of country 
from Fremantle, they paki me attention to 
my ravings about Leng an escaped con- 
Vict, particularly as the rage | had on 
could never have been prison made. 

Learning, however that | had medical 
know ledge, by the simple methe<t of put- 
ting it to the teat, my go! 1 cuers set me 
upin my old profeesion, where I still re 





main, a back-country dectar,. 
_— DD — eS 

‘TY RoLESK MARRIAGR Prormmaia There 
is an old custom prevailing among the 
Tyrolese regarding propesais for mar 
riage. The first ume a young man pays a 
vinit as avowed lover ne brings with him 
a bottie of wine, of which he pours out a 
giass, and presents it to the object of hix 
desires 


At Home and Abroad. 


The Japanese area go ahead people tm 
almost everything but railway epeat «nr 
all the twenty-three lines in Japan, state 
and private, the Tokio. Yokohame hes the 
honor of the beat time—an average of 
speed of 19 miles 76 chains per hour. Next 
ranks the Ofauna Yokosuka reat, with ee 
averages speed of 1) miles 1s chaina 


A lawyer down in Biddefornt, Me. ix 
sald to be afflicted with an oneal 
mania, and that in Mr collecting lantern« 
So long has the craze continued that bi 
house ls filled with everything from « 
bicycle lantern tothe kind used om the 
dasher of a carriage. The man’s busines 
frequently takes him to Bostoa, amt at 
every trip he brings home from one t> five 
lanterns and adda them to hie collection. 
In many cases the craze drains his peek et- 
book, and he fully realizes hie folly, bet 
he ia unable to restrain himeelf, 


The papers contain the announcement 
that mosquitoes have actually appeared im 
England. A Hertfordabire correspondent 
writes excitedly to warn the puliie hee te 
distinguish them from other imneer-ts 
which ia, it seema, by the length of thet 
proboscis and also by their hameteg 
noise, and he gives tobecca, steeped rm 
snlt vinegar, asa remedy for their been 
He thinks the mosquitoe: must have beer 
imported in some carge of lurber’, amd he 
speaks as gravely about the invastem a of 
lives depended on it, 


Farmers living in the vieinity of Leake 
City, Mich., are seriously talking of bey 
cotting that town because of a «tate of af 
fairs exiating there whieh they eay oughe 
not tobe allowed inthe property com 
ducted metrepolia. Cows are permitted 
to run loose on the streets of the city, amd 
when a farmer with a liom of garmtee 
truck or feed stopato do any trading the 
cows gather around his wagon and eat bie 
stock and more than his profite The 
farmers say they are not im the free lemeh 
business, and the cows must be reetrainet. 
at least on market days, or they wil trate 
alaew here, 

Doring the course of his lectare im Pate 
burg, the other evening, Paal du (hatliea, 
the African explorer, told how he omece 


| controiled a race of savage cannibals white 


If she acooptes it, the whole affair in| 


settied. Very often the girl has not yet 
made up her mind; and then she will lake 
refuge in excuses, so a8 net to drink the 
wine, and yet not refuse Nh point biank, 
for that isn considered a gross insult, prov- 
ing that she has been merely triding with 
the affections of ber lover. 

She will, for instance, maintain that the 
wine “looks sour,”’ or that wine disagrees 


with her, or that she ts afraid of getting | 


tipsy, or that the priest has formeiden her 


| to take any; in fact, she makes ure of any 


| 





unable t» move, or take my eyes trom his, | 


| which seemed to be charming ny life- 
| bleed from me when suddenly I heard 
the distant sound of music, through a luil 
of the tempest. the rippling of a piano 
from the drawing room, with the mingling 
of a child's alivery voice an it sang its 
evening hymn, and at the sound his eyes 
ahifted, while he fell back a step or two 


with an agonized spasm crossing bi« ghast 
ly face. 

‘ Them the hurricane broke !o00se onwe 
more with a resiatiess fury, while the door 
and window bural open, and the shutters 


| were dashed into the room 


subterfuge that presenta iteeif at Liat mo 
ment 

The purport of these excuses bs Lhat ahe 
bas not come to a decistien, and thal the 
wine offering ls premature. 

‘Thin strange custom, dating wery far 
back (according © one aceount, UM was 
known as early asthe ninth century), is 
called “bringing the wine,” and is synon- 
ymous with the act of proposing. 

Shy lovers, loth to make sure of their 
case beforehand, find M a very happy in- 
stitution. Nota word need be spoken, and 
the girl is spared the painful “No” of civil 
ination. 

It any of tne wine is epilied, oF Lhe gia«s 
or bottie broken, It t@ eonsidered a rinst 
unhappy omen; in fec.. there is « pean. 
ant’s saying for an unhappy marriage, 
“They bave spiliet the wine between 
therm.’”’ 


a 


Onk Cope PuoR Att --A universal cipher 


| code for use in cabe meseages has just 


been completed by experts at Herne, who 
have labored nearly five years on ita com 
pilation. The work was authorized by 
the Paris convention of tetegraphers in 
1890, The new code com prises 24) @! worde 
distinctly different from each other, and 
none containing more than tom iheliers 

ia atated that ‘= be adopted by « 
EKuropean countries a8 Soom a8 arrange 
ment are completed for Me wee, and in a 
few years will protaliy berome ihe cabbie 


language of the entire worid 


he was on the Dark Continent He tact « 
number of Waterbury watches, whese 
ticking completely non pluamed the <awages 
and caused them to regard hie as « epértt 
He made a practice of leaving one of these 
watches in a village where he had ateppest 
After a while the watch, of couree, ram 
down and stopped, and the cannibal+ «a. 
that the spirita had gone to overtake tbecr 
meater, When Du Chaillu returnees! ¢ 
these villages he always got the wales 
that he had left behin«, and, anoteer weet 
wound itup again. The natives heart the 
ticking continued, swore again tha’ the 
explorer wasa Spirit, and «het there 
moet to please him. 


One of the noteworthy facta te the were 
of the Army and Navy Departments i the 
careful attention that is gieen te the «ae 


eat detaila of the private’s ej) atpenees 
Color, material, and even the manner of 
making, are regulated by ruses (het are 
strict in their appliteation An ineckfest 
point is the manner of naling the heels ot 
the shoes worn by the soldier of the 
army. Notlong ago the War Departignems 
required that the heels of shoes should be 
naiied by hand, and any shee that woe 
other wise nailed was to be rejected? De tne 
eticeors having the matter in charge Beat 
now the Opposite is the =e ered ehoee 
nailed by hand minust be re) o et A ma 
chine haa recently been perleectel whet 
as in Guile Usual Wilh tee tamboa! chew coms, 
does the work emuch better than hand 
labor can do it, and 80 the soldiers «hc 
receive by law the benefit of this tm pens« 
mentina small detail of manufacture 
——— iim — -_—~ 
rath Cbitta € ry ov 7 
Lucas CouUnNTY ‘ 


am said by throu lete 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


A DISCONTENSTED Fat. 


bitter keep quiet.” He was pulling up ® 
-ibbage while be spoke. 

“Here's something for you. (iood-bye.” 

He threw the cabbage just into the wood, 
and was off before his humbie friend could 
utter his thanks 

it wae not long before the boy fell in 
| with another unfortunate who had inno 
\ DINOONTENTED fairy was sitting cently incurred the displeasure of man. 





nY Kk. # ! 





under a tres, and contented esquire This wasa rat beginning to sink ine 
rel salon one ofthe boughs wateh- | pool into which be had been driven, and 
rng him. | who was only just able to crawi on to the 

The ‘look of veration deepened on the | ead of s forked branch which the boy held 
fairy’ face, and presently the equirrel, | out to bim. 
feeling sympathetic, addremsad bim. Without a giar ce at ite preserver, it shot 

“What's the matteyy ? are you not feeling | into a hole by the tree, and commenced 
eel? ensezing and swearing both at once till the 

“tm quite well," replied the fairy; “1 fairy burst out laughing. 
hom) we what olne there is to be, as far ae ‘> that's who you are!"’ exclaimed the 
thal goes Bat I'm wanting something to rat ‘1 might have known you were none 
ts Dwe ran away from Fairyland, and of the lezy human brutes that drove me in 
ecw I don't know what eine to do.” | the water.”’ 

“There's plenty doing in the wood yon- “Lazy'’ cried the boy. “Iam always 
ter,” suggested the squirrel. “Kat! would | hesriog new thing+. The squirrel called 
eiviee you to choose your dwelling care | him « great worker.” 
fully. Things are not whatthey were,” “He work!" sneered the rat; ‘all be 
and he sighed | does is to make other folks work for bim. 


; 
s 


have 


The tey pricked up hisears, “1 Who ploughs his fielde? Who minds bis 
run away from that talk,” he said grimly. | fecks? Who draws his carta? A lot of 
My own folk arealwaye moving about | tom-foo! animale that he bas made bi« 
hanese the country changes © quickly, slaves, Why, you never see a man bulld- 
and e'ways for the worne."’ ing » Lovee, but It's another man that he 
“That is Man's doing, | fear, We all | bas somenow forced to do it’’ 
eufler bere in the same way.’ | Ths argument, which was certainly or- 
“What ie Man's?” asked the fairy: “! | iginal, completely convinced the boy. 


son"t remember ever to have seen it.” “Why, you see through him cun 
Hem notin it. He's a him,’ corrected | ningly,” be said. “Will you go abroad 

the eyuirrel gravely. “I mention bin be | with me? 

cause be takes affer un in some things | “Not ll I'm off to his barn to see what I 


There are diflerences, For he | can nick (bere; be's uot done with me 
were to dislike everything we care fer, yet." And be whisked away. 

ste doen trees and fille upour rivers, 1) “Whata pity! | could have been triends 
myself, or | could po | With the iitie chap.” 

“Friskolino T' Toe boy atarted on hear- 
ing his name outside Fairyland. 

“Friskoline, do belp me; you wouldn't 
like tlosee me torn to pleces and all my 
beauty was ied." 

It was a butterfly struggling on the edge 
ofaspiter’s web. The boy disliked but 
terfiies, but he hated spiders much more, 
and without a thought he caught upa 
how, honestly or not. Hees, birds, squir- | stick and set free the trifling creature, who 
rele and men work for their pleasures firet, | disappeared iastantly. 
and enjoy them after ad “What did you do that for?’ growled 

“Ves tnatias just what our peopie won't | the spider. “A flighty, empty-headed 
tired of living among | thing that never did an hour's spinning in 


of course, 


am mrt «a traveler 
teal tell you more.” 

“Teat sounds jike the human beings, 
om foike teil of. Kut, however, tell me 
bow this creature takes after you.” 

“te takes afier us," said the squirrel, 
rather toftily, “in working for bis living. 
Neck creatures as butterflies and— pardon 
me fairies dance and play through the 
whole of life, and pick upa living any- 


os, and why | am 


them Holt Laee now Lhavecome into a] teriife Ugh! you're of the same brood, 

new world, where people do something’: | Ll see a feckless, light-footed, light fin 

amd he sprang Lo bis feet. gered race, living on honest working 
“Would you advise meto go and make | folk.” 

freemds with this Man?" “You an honest worker!’ cried the 


“40m clear, he's far loo saucy to let you; 
and tesidesn, be hae alot of fade that you 
coulte’t get on with.” 

“Ab weil, good-bye, little furry-coat. I 
may come back after my adventures and 
ttle down with you, for yeu're a right 
ge <=! ert. 

Tne littie suirrel, delighted, whisked 
hee tall asa salute, and the boy tripped 

gbliy round the skirting of the wood. 

He was now fairly started on bis traveia 
Te his lett outside the wood was a market- 
eercen, laid out in cabbages and other 
vegetables, the like of which he had never 
aewen before. 

And bere he beard afaintery just near 

Among the grass outalde the gar 
a raboit was crouching in a queer, un 
~omf rtable altitude, 


fairy inecorn,. “What do you ever do, | 
should like to know, besides setting traps 
for your feliow creatures and sucking their 
biom ? | wonder my people baven't had 
you ali put to death.”’ 
old fellow. “Bat considering that wher 
ever man comes you littie creatures have 
all to fee in terror before him, wecan still 
look forward to a gomi time of peace in 
his dominions 

“I'm going to fight bim ehrieked 
the fairy: “*truat I'll kill you first, you cruel 
And he raised his stick again, 
bul stopp! instantiy at the harsh grow! 
which the spiier raised 

“What! you a wooulland creature, slay 
one of your own brotherhood—not in seif- 
liave a care, ny little master. 


ton,”’ 


villain.” 





2c 
bem. 


| defence ! 


te, would you mind coming here fora) ilow would you iike your Queen to call 
manent 7 Du caught somehow, and | you to judgment for such an act ? 
daren't move for fear of breaking my | ‘<]ompiateats are abroad about you al 
m/7 rewiy. aod perhape if you had not taken 
The boy sprang to his side “What that flighty journey trom Fairyland this 


frightful crueity ! 
im thos prison 7’ 


Whoever can bave pat hero have 


other reasons’ 


moerning, 
been asked Lo 
And he cocked one of his eyes at him and 
grinned horribiy. 
The unfortunate 


my young 


leave for 


might 
vere 
“tom afraid it was some 
ihe rabbit meekly. “If you could masns- 
«-——* 
1)’ oomree. 


| 
nian,” replied | 
' 
fairy, *hrinking from 
If itititup bebind here, | 
your lem can get out—ao, be careful.’ | word, and once out of sight of the sneer 
inanciber minute the rabbit was free, | ing spider, threw bimself on the grass and 
aed stomtling through profase thanks hid his face. 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear sir, a Just then, be beard the buitterfly's tiny 

feel eure you have | votes in the air above bim— 
save? me from death. -And the ne “Priekolina, Friskolino! Look up—do 
tales | have beard of rabbits dying in | epeak tome i'm in a hurry; and ob, how 
imeme trape.” Heshuddered atthe thought | tired I am !’’ 

“Kat what does Man dosuch hateful The bey haif turned 
things for T"’ 

“Tey count us as their enemies,” said 
Lhe rabiut«ad.y. ‘ Those green plants are 
ear and yet, because we like the 
samme food as he does, he gels angry; bot 
7 and he sighed again. 
“ome, don't be cast down, 


thousand tines, | 


his face and liat- 


doesn't sult me Ever since you saved me 
from that monster, I've been fiying on 
Inessages, and you've no idea how it takes 
it ont of one Your ()ueen’s about 
looking for you."’ 

Friskolino was on bie feet in a 
cap in hand. 

“There bes been some fuss about you, | 
think 


fort, 


#nmy 


old fellow ipoment, 


@hy don't pou fight him?" 


Phe raitut giane =) modestiy down at his 


ft furry tewty “We are hardly htt ext bat Oret 


—— 


@ said and he is alwaye fighting “Where, where ie ahe ?’’ 
® He seers take ip «a the Thie way saki the butterfiy, rather 
‘ in fured ror a fairy you're uncommor 
- * mex) + ~ nee You are rucd§e 
. Lile chap, « perhaps you'd But Friskolino did pot hear His name 





“Mighty people, certainly !” aneered the | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


was being calied im the eweetest tone ever 


heard outsiie Feiryiand. He turned, and 
immediately bis Queen stood before him, 
with the rabbit and the rat hard by. 

“Finish your errand,” said the lady 
without raising her eyes; and the butter- 
fly without a moment's loitering flew so- 
berly off. 

“Friskolino,” said the Fairy, ‘‘what is 
this new desire of yours that has made 
you #0 unmanageable lately T’ 

Friskolino was feeling small now, but 
he was a.so boid. He answered mo- 
deati y — 

“My Queen, | was tired of dancing, and 
wanted something to do.”’ 

“Something to do!” replied the lady 
gravely: “and you have very nearly 
brought yourself ander sentence of death 
for siaying ome of the forest creatures. 
You see | have beard the spider's story. 
Kut | am disposed to forgive you your re- 
beilions against the traditions of Fairy- 
land; but now see that you cease quarrel- 
ing with those whose ways you do not un- 
derstand.” 

*“30,"’ said the Qacen to Ube others, ‘and 
find new dwellings for ourselves, Frisk- 
olino, you will always find «a weicome in 
Fairyland.” 

Her voice sounded a bit wistful, but she 
spread her besutifai rainbow wings and 
was immediately out of sight 

The friends turned away full of hope, 

Hut when they came to thetree where 
the s jairrel lived they found that the 
brave, cheery little fellow, who was at 
peace with ail the world, hed been shot by 
a boy’s bow and arrow, and now lay dying 
on the spot where the fairy ba! sat that 
morning. 

Friskolino bent over him sadly to catch 
his last worda 
2 Don't go among the men, fairy,” 
gasped littie furry-coat. ‘“‘They are too 
much for aa, after all. I told you they had 
fads, didn’t 1? But if you can, protect 
sore of our people from a fate like mine. 
You've a good heart, | cao see.”’ 

For the boy kneeling beside bim was 
actually crying, and from that moment 
ceased for ever to be a true fairy. 

“He was the best of us all,”’ he said pres- 
ently; “and now we must start our new 
home without him.”’ 

They covered the littie fellow with lasi 
summer's leaves, and then quie ly and 
sadly they crept away. 

—_—_— EO 

OMENS AND CokoNaTions —In relation 
to the terrible accident at the coronation of 
the (Czar of Russia, we see that the re 
mark. “What an ominous a cident,” 
is very widely repeated, and undoubiedly 
there are very few, even of the cultivated, 
whocan keep that thought out of their 





THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGN 





The hog eats fewer plants than 
other herb-feeding animal. 

Carnivorous animals seldom produce 
more than two young at a birth. 

Astronomers claim that there are ]7 - 
540,000 comets in the eolar system. , 

In proportion to numbers >-mmart 
has more cyclists than any country tm the 
world, 

Aluminum pencils are being mang. 
factured in Germany for use as substitutes for 
slate penctia. 

A Coroner's jury in London 
condemned the practice of riding beyeies 
without brakes, 

As late as 1564) 40.008) African slaves 
were annually transported from the Dart 
Continent to Caba. 

Boothbay, Me., has a man who deais 
in live seals, and Elleworth boasts of « ettizer 
who raises anvleworma, 

A Chicago tradesman has pat the 
following sign in his window: “tenatne Neus 
chate! Cheese, made in New Jersey ” 

In an Eastbourne, England, paper “A 
Karonet's Grandson” offers to give lessons tn 
bicycle riding at 5 shillings « lesson. 

It is stated that only one-fourth of her 
requirements are now imported by Japan, as 
against 67 per cent. six years ago. 

There are now 1,(#52,700 miles of tele- 
xraph Hues tn existence, more than half of 
them, 545,400 intles, being In America 

An Antarctic iceberg has been seen 
that was twenty miles wide, forty miles te 
length and etght hundred feet in height. 

One-sixth of the negroes in the United 
States live tn cities—possibiy because they 
find 1¢ easter to live there than any whereeise 


Of the 40,000 species of beetles widely 


any 


| diffused over the carth’s surface not one ix 


known to be venomous or armed with a «ting 


A recently opened gaano cave in 
(ieorgia was found to the tnhabited by great 


| swartmns of white fies with yellow lees and 


minds, or who ¢o not haif believe that the | 


chance that this reign, beginning so 
brightly, may end in biood and disaster, 
as the coronation ceremony has ended, has 
been by the accident in some way imper- 
cepubiy increased. Tue belie! in itself 
must be utter folly. 

There is no perticie of evidenve that 
king* or nations or individuals are ever 
Warved in this way of afature which, in 


all other ways, so rigtiiy concealed from | 


them, while the injustices of inflicting a 
calamity on the innocent as a warning to 


for discussion. 

Stull, the beiief in omens is neariy uni- 
versal ameng the ignorant, and if the Kus- 
sians took this accident to be one it might 


| havé iinpertant polities! effecia. 


Far and wide as the news flies the Kua- 
sians would be impressed with the notion 


| thet this reign will be aniucxy, and prob- 


these plain truths, crept away withouta 


| the Russians connect 


ened, while she babbied on—‘Tots burry | 


abiy nothing could so sap the personal 
authority, and even the popularity, of the 
occupant of the throne. 

We doubt, however, whether the acci- 
dent will be considered an omen, whether 
it with the Czar or 
bis festiny at all; whether their view of it 


pale pink eyes. 


=r. Kate G. Horner, of Pender, Neb, 
was recently elected coroner of the town. 
The cowboys call her an angel, because of ber 
self-sacrificing life. 


A settler at Hay, New South Wales, 
reports that he and his sons destroyed » 
rabbits in four days, and that on one oecasion 
he poisoned 16,000 tn a night. 


Some workmen in a Gorham, N. H., 
carpenter shop have a queer pet. It is « hand 
some butterfly, which has stayed In the shop 
all winter and is very tame. 


A ten-year-old daughter of Amanda 
Miner at Rosby Rock, W. Va, was eating 
candy and a plece lodged tn ber etadpipe, 
choking her to death tn leas than le minutes. 


About the largest fish story of t! e sea- 
son comes from Dartmouth, Mass. here, it 
is xnid, the scup are so plentifal that one can 
not give them away, and parties have let over 
i} barrels of fish eseape rather than iet them 
apoll. 


In Canada no campaign battons, rib- 
bons or badges can be worn between oomina 
tion and polling day. The carrying of flags 
as 4 party badge forbidden The 
penalty fs a One of $16 oF three inemth= in 
prison, or both. 


It is stated that since trees have been 
extensively planted fn Soathern Californts 


ix alee 


| the rainfall of the region bas become mach 
the possibly guilty of that which, pever- | 
theless, cannot be averted, is Loo palpabie | 


| the sawmilis are wiping out the forests a 
! planting the desert In the midst eft 


more uniform and favorable to agricaiterr 


But there are other parts of the State in which 
a 


atare = 


| bounties. 


| patenting of a blotting paper towe it 


| ing ata ‘Aistance of % centimetres the bul 


will not, in fact, precisely resembie their . 
view of a famine,a Sood or an epidemic; | 
| that it bas been ordered by a will which it 


is useless to disenss and impious to chal- 
lenge or abuse 
Itis very difficult for Westirn obser- 


| Vers to discern acecarately in what the re- 


ligiousness of Rowsian peasa:is consists, 


| but that they are reiig:ous in a way is the 


tes'imony of all obeerwera, and the acci- 
dent, by reason of its wery greatness and 
awfuiness, will appeal to this side of 
them, and be regarded as too serious for 
an Omen. 

tad 


the 


the (zar stumbied ashe entered 
Cathedral of the Assumption, or 
iropped his ‘Town «a he his 
or fainted during the end ees tedium 
of the coromation ceremonial. that would 
have been an omen, indeed, bat this will 
be accepted a4 oniy a sad event 


ifted it on 
tem! 


| ties organization, Wilkesbarre, Ps 


paper 


»~ recent 


The moat curious use to which 


is to be pot ts that «nggested by t! 
t+ a 


style of bath towel, consing of a full satt « 


heavy blotting paper. A person upon seP 
ping out of his morning tub has eniy & array 
himself in one of these sults, and tm ‘a ond 
he will be dry as a bone. 


Dr. Fick has shown that winking !* 
more frequent as the retina becomes cre 
fatigned, and It has been found that fo 


read 
ter 
of winks per minute te 1 = with eleetrh ai tila 
mination, 25 with gaslight, while wit™ weak 
iliumination which only permits readiog = i» 
centimetres the number ts 6.5 per miaute 


A child, a curiosity in his way. has 


been taken to the home of the United (hart 
Hie ** 


ts t- 
years old and weighs only 1%} pour’ ” , 
head is the size of a baseball, and * = a. 
plece would cover one hand. The littie : , 


He ts the son of 
He has all his fecotee 


stunds 22 inches high 
and Klizabeth Long. 
ijtions 


In temperate regions the cond 
under which ponds and lakes freeze *° 


the beginning of winter are all favors 
the forming of smooth tee. The eeid - 
intense in the perfectiy still might ° — 
senson when ice te fret formed Ag 
water freezes ata higher & ore 
nio«at w he ti-<t - 
at at the ‘ ak 
soech is not every where the « el 
the first freezing cold off les 


by violent winds 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. | 


BY =. @. L. 





id not be the red rose if I were « flower, 
The fxivest that blows in the west, 
‘4 pot be the talip if I had the power, 
Its charms are too gaudily dreesed. 
ut I'd be the Illy 
That giistens so stilly, 
\ blow on my true love's breast. 


1d not be the pansy, though royal its tinting, 
The richest that nature hath planned: 
Id not be the crocus, though guiden tts glint 
ing, 
The brightest thas biows In the land 
Kut I'd be the Iily 
That glistens so stilly 
Asleep in my true love's band. 


For the glance of my lady te winsome and 
love like, 
Whatever she sunfles on is blessed; 
And the heart of my lady ts gentic aud dove- 
like, 
and anger is never its guest. 
~o I'd be the Ifly 
That gliistens so stilly 
A-biow on my true love's breast. 


_ 








A KAPFIR WEDDING. 

Having resolved to attend a Kailir 
wedding, whether as an invited guest or 
otherwise, the visitor to the Transvaal, 
south Africa, bas first to make choice of 
the means of arriving upon the scene 
of action. There is generally a light 
wayon, in which he can be bumped and 
jolted over the “‘veldt,’? shaving the 
great ant bills as if by a miracle, with 
all his energies concentrated in saving 
his head and his bat from being smashed 
ayainst the sides of the cart, and the 
horses going full gallop most of the 
time. Or he can ride, with the chance 
of his horse putting bis foot into one ot! 
the deep holes made by the ‘‘aard 
vark,’’ or ant-bear, and coming to must 
sigual yrief, a thing which, fortunately, 
seldom happens. 

Coming to close quarters, the visitor 
cannot fail to be struck by the dignitied 
and unaflected courtesy with which he 
or she (for ladies are cqually welcome) 
is received. Llere is an assemblaye of 
what some hichly cultivated people are 
pleased to call uncivilized savages, less 
than half clothed, and in a state uf vio- 
lent excitement, which at times scems 
half frenzied; yet po suoser do white 
Visilors appear than an ‘“‘Induna,’’ or 
heal ring man, approaches with his 
“Inkose”’ and military salute; the best 
seals are provided close to the bride- 
groom, and Kaffir beer is handed to the 
guests in yourds, 


_- -- 


| easy to imagine—a shield and a knife in 


bride, surtounded by her sisters and 
friends, usually kneels upon a mat, fac- 
ing the line of dancers, 

She bolds—‘or what purpose it is not 


her hands, and is at especial pains to 
assume a dignified and cynical expres- 
sion, as of one who fiuds the whole pro- 
ceeding immeasurably beneath her con- 
tempt. Here, as in most other coun- 
tries, the real interest of the wedding 
centres in the bride. Her conduct is 
regulated by the strictest etiquette, and 
for one day in her life she enjoys a mock 
soverviguty over her future husband and 
owner. 

It is the custom for a man or woman 
to leave the ranks of the dancers from 
time to time, and to rush up to the 
bride and address to her some descrip- 
tion of badinage, more pointed than 
would be considered polite at a wedding 
in Mayfair. 

The lady, it she has been properly 
drilled, takes not the slightest notice of 
these witticisms, throwing back ber 
head aud shutting her eyes with infinite 
scorn. Nor does she address a word to 
any one except her attendants, with 
whom she may occasiovally laugh aod 
joke. 

During the dancing the women keep 
up @ most extraordinary shrill, tremu- 
lous cry, resembling the neighing of a 
horse. The men accompany their stamp- 
ings with a song, consisting of the per- 
petual reiteration of three notes in a 
minor key. It is plaintive, and not un- 
pleasing, and to it they recite théir 
poetry, such as “‘Suv-and-so is a big 
lion,’’ some one else a “bigver will eat 
bim up,’’? and so on, with hardly any 
variation, hour after hour, while the 
dance goes on. 

From time to time Kallir beer comes 
round, sometimes iv a gourd, sometimes 
in a clay calabash shaped like a cocua- 
nat cut in halves. It is ladied out by 
some functiouary, and served with pro- 
fuse liberality. Happily, this drink is 
not so disagreeble as it looks. It is of 
the consistency of gooseberry fool, piuk- 
ish in color, of a slightly acid taste, and 


resembling wort more than beer. 
—_—_—_—S_>- -o 


LARKGEK THAN ASTATE.—The largest 
rauch now runuinyg in the Uuited States 
is situated iu the State of Wyoming. 
The dimensions of this immense farm 
are of such mammoth proportions that 
tigures of its area appear almost fabu- 
lous and beyond belief. Au idea of its 





Meanwhile, the dances are being 
carried on with a fervor that uever 
Waves, for eight or tem hours at 2 


strech. The men wear the large 
plumes of black feathers, which cover 
their heads and hang down their backs. 
With their cowhide shields and waving 
spears they are continually in motion. 
The effect produced by the small parties 
of Zalus who have been brought 
America is but the palest shadow of the 
thrilling sensation inspired by the sight 
of some hundreds of these magnificent 
people in a state of wildest enthusiasm, 
aud yet Ouserving the most perfect dis- 
cipline in their manwuvres. 


They shout, they grunt, they advance | 


aud retreat, stamping until the ground 
actually trembles, aud at last fall into a 
Procession which moves toward their 
“kraal,’’ dancing all the way. From 
time Wo time a warrior will burst from 
tue rocks and bound with a sort of gal- 
loping action several yards im front of 
the ine. He will then go through the 


Motions of attacking and killing his | 


4ulavonist amid the shouts and cheers 
of his fellows until they catch him up, 
When he falls in, and is followed by 
other eager rivals, all thirsting tw outdo 
OU: another, 

These evolutions are watched by the 
ride and her party of ladies, whu for 
buese Occasions reserve exceptionally 
Clevant attire, consisting of a skin pet- 
‘icoat and several rows of beads, with 


1 prized soda water bottle wire 


br 


, '* 
“UDG Lueir arms 


ome, the father of the bride 

-@ specially upportant position, 

4 f leathers trequentiy extending 

©“ whole length of his back. ibe 





dimensions may be gained from the fact 
that the State of Rhode Island could be 
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Femininities. 


The original standard yard was the 
exact length of the arm of King Henry 1. of 
Engiand. 
Fasbionavie young ladies in Japan, 
when they desire to lovk very attractive, gtid 
thetr lips. 


A woman has for many years been 
the engraver of medals at the royal mint at 
stock holm. 


Why should young ladies set good ex- 
amples’—Hecause young men are 0 apt to 
follow them. 


Paisley, England, has now a lady 
meiical practitioner. She ts the daughter of 
a minister, and « graduate of Edtaburgh Unt 
versity. 


“They say Bimiey is a terribly super- 
stittous fellow,” began the first man. “Saper 
stitious?T  echeed the other man, “I should assy 
~«. He's owed me $15 for than four 
years.” 


In many wwos of Belgium schools 
still extet where girls are taught, from the 
axe of ve years, how to make Ince. When 
ten years old, they are sald to be able to earn 
thet: own livelileat. 





The cheekiest specimen of plagiariom 
yet tls thatof the Brown University student 
whe bas crible<d an article written by the 
| President of the university, sicning his own 


name tolt, He ts rusticating at present. 


“| was leasing my husband last vight, 
sweet, fer solitatres: tke 
what de you suppose he sald?’ “L can't fom 
agine, «dewr, What was tt?” “Ile said I stant 
probably have some by the cline I am as ot 
as you are.” 


ee rtaae yours, assed 


A German newspaper contains the 
following offer tn an advertisement by an en- 
terprising trader: “Auy porson whocan prove 
that my taploca contatus anything tnjartouws 
t» health will have throe boxes of It sent te 
him free of charge." 


It is said that, when garments were 
first deied out, nan gave woman the pete 
comts. He did ft to prevent her running after 
him tu all his pleasures and pursults. He a7 
that t! omce she gotrid of that garment «he 
weald te his equal. 


He: Well, I must be off Going to 


the station tr meet my wife's older sister 
find her way te 


She: But she can vers 
lieruse 
Ie She ean, But, tf TL ineot her in potbite, I 


shan t have ter Kies lier! 


Ancient brute: Er—excuse 
duwen t my open wiidew tioulle yout 

Lady paseenger. Ol, thank you; | was teel 
finge 1 mw Little 

Ancient brute: Well, I 
risk of catching cold. 
semts forward. 


wouldn't run any 
There are some empty 


tae -— best | 


FAasculinities. 


The Dark Agese—Thwee of ladic« vv 
longer young 

The rule of three— For the third per- 
som to clear vet. 


Two men in (ralesville, Wis., were 
artested receutiy for seiling salt to farmers 
for sugar. 
In Cemtberiand a lady of 72 has learnt 
the Meyete A ledy of (6 ts eager to follow 
the «tam pie. 
If you do not want t be robbed of 
your gud same, duo meat bave 1¢ patuted on 
your embretia. 
The best man: How did you like the 
check ber father gave yout’ Groom Oh, I 
think + capital 

Wite: Im the game of lawn tennis, 
Gemr, @ieet t+ thee meceet BiMicwlt thing to a 
quire’ He-taed The sen 

A man, “1 years old, committed sui- 
cite tn Mater iaiely 
eeuht met repeats the 
fare 


lexmuse the seleoctmen 
trom! lending up to tits 


The man who insists upon drowniny 
hie trogtele te the SGoeeing tari niways lalnores 
erdlew the Gelaetem that tbte treutle tu tu tte 
she-treas fh 

Visiter: Mercy me! what are those 
terry tive cevumde wgeetatr-? 

Wife rt, tet be oetitee bbut dear 
i ew grpeeer be feee eet bbe cartiar etol agatou 

-Esthetic wile. sobtung > Dearest, 1°)/ 
wow Sheek Peres ere te be Bergeh prem, treet mend cone 
of these horrtd tertgibt greenun A 


troorge 


nice ollve 


grey atees, @'6h an «44 tects tombe tone, 


will eos tom ae luliy bowely fot anything! 


Young mother, displaying the baby 


Now, tem t whe = dems Mttie tity, Mr bend 
oa p” 
Mi. ’««temep, fathers of « lntye famitiy You, 


they re very © e pemeive lve get win of om 


Ao apcient omen says that “if two 
martlages are cobetrmiod sfimtllanetinaly cone 
Thite crsen tn tee 
deutt vertietd ten ewery teatane: but we are 
prepare? te teflewe thet the other tustmod 
wii Ghee, tame, Of bee were keg emery hi 


(jerk, whe has been vainly tryiny to 
om piery bie Ghee, ter ete prleryerr 
Shots letter mere. wtr? 

Repleyer. Certainly wet, if 
wil think we arr rl) ae 
fvmar @ewk~ 


of the be-feanmcde ot!) ate ~ 


Shall lauvewer 


vera tho they 
W aft 


tris altpecmm 


There war af alifernian inv 1, 6 Cato 


twenty Ove pemee wuts whee Bieed wmoeed lett tive 
foc of FOR te bewy candy for Che median 
ehttdren. The fard te €811 fntthfulliy ad 


roa Ore fate ct eet 
trfgewres Chence W amlst reg ters, 


Bachelor friend, tw 


aed te Eom treater that man te 


newly married 





In Vienna « servaul yirl is vot per- 


Windows without a safety belt with rope at 
tached te it which ts lastened to the Lbetidiog, 
ov that Im case she should oily cr leme ter teal 
ance she ts suspended tn safety aud cau be 
drawn back Into the window 

The Chicago’s Marriage Clerk has just 
lloensn No Dwecem ris 


the great fre, Cwenty Oye 


fe staest mart bag 


means Chat sine 





dropped into the middle of it, and yet 
leave a marvin of sume twenty miles all 
|round it—and it is stocked with up- 
wards of 200,000 avimals of various 





kinds, including horses, cattle, sheep, | 


| goats, hogs, and halt-bred buflalo. The 
inventory shows that 400 horses, 20.00") 
‘eattle, and over 150/40 sheep daily 
graze on its broad acres. 


j 
| 


tBrains of old. 


' 
i 
i 
| 
j 
j 





It is always expensive lo be wrouy. 


The man who does well today, way 
de better to morrow. 

The mau works hard whe spends his 
time looking for an easy place. 

There shall be nu success to the man 
who ts not willing to begin small. 


| Itis of more profit to have a con- 

tented spirit than a fat bank account. 

| A gentleman is one who combines a 

| woman's tenderness with a nuasn’s courage 
upon fit, cannot be of any real bewaefit to the 

| rich. 


Every day we remain in sip, makes 


the devil's hold on us that much barder ts | 


break. 


It is a strong proof that we are mak- | 


ing progress, when we think with shame and 


contempt of our earlier steps 
The worid is but a ehow of things; a 
kindergarten where wet en y eet les 
i tt ” 
sa 
W her ver you th x 4 a “a 
y 4 it tt e x 
i wil fi * 


Mooney that bas the blood of the pour | 


years age, oe en Chilcayonns baAVe been united 
| te the bely tromds of inatrinony. Blow titer 
j esting it would be te Compare With theme Oy 
ures the divorce statistics for the same pe 


At the public library at Macou there 
isa barometer made slioply of a thin strip of 


cedar 


and stuck yeu rpendtoularly ta a tease 
When tt is voli te rate the 
| stripes bend down, aud It in ter te y 
etand rigttiy atid straigiit it t+ 
Heate Cominy stortos uniatiingly 


Renee Clves 
rest «of weaewl 
When 
} they and 


sate) tes dae 


Alumiuutm ueckties have been recently 


futremtucest liney ate teally tule of the 


| metal Im question aud fromted oF crtllenr @w tee 
| Ofna mented in Wat hous 
| feeetbettieg Clee eon dinary 
They are fastened to the 


ltreamed reurnd the meek, and are particularly 


Slinpes VeLy Clemeiy 
silky on 


Collar button or ty « 


mathn arttele 


recommended for summer wear, stnee Chey 
can be easily cleaned when solled, witie they 
| are uct peroeptitly beavier than cotton, cam 


torte, cnn silk 


Ata dinner party last winter the cool 


had done considerable duty in «ay 


weather 
piping comver sation, When aw polutege, lLoagegey 
liookiug married lady made a remark abenet 
cold feet 
“surely, sald «a lady opposite, 
troubled with could feet?’ 
Amidst an a@tful 
| swere dt 
1 “Yeu, indeed, lam very mucl 


“you aie oe 


pause, she nalvely ate 
Crevtatrler? trat 
then they are notmy own 

Her husband biushe | scarlet 


Scratches and bruises wiil occur on 
one’s furniture, etpectally where there are 
chiidren If « fresh hickory or wainut Be: 
is rubbed gently into the brulees they « 
qu xiy D feces p> [veraa Then, tox Clit mme 
tiat o one knows bow 
-~ 
ad bad v 
- - " 

‘ s h ‘ 

t 
tlia t i at 


sentGterd ter clitetly com thie window stil ter chewn | 


red a Chiles stripe cof whither prttie, prlaceet | 


“Why tht- 


| su fferext « fiw ppt eter tt” 


fepew thems fear tory Mave you 


“Peu—my wife can't tag 


| Wey, Stent ofereitd mete Distress yoru I think 
pre mre Ure tee coomgr efuvintend 

“Rhy, treet ete Cieterkt« stee can 

j 

| l’eeulear meartiage relations exist, of 
wtileatet_ te «family 1! Melfast. Me Ltreveet 
‘—<—— yom actt a Crray were u trtenat Now «a 
terestioes «of thee Geek macwerd yw remems tin ter tmiry 
the cmeties oof tube lerettves « wile Dowee terenth 
ene tee emery te Aloe cet daughter Ihy Obits 

| arramgetmen’ «me i valu tee « «orane thre father 
tes aw «nf tle 4 


Fitting emblems are uul always ap 


5 ~« bate? line mety “* ot a jew fellow 
wits ttert ere t Tat ‘ tantee bes tm theta y. 
asec? at arent wese Tf tte Vert thernna 
— t | T = teem beweke ds at 80 there 
bec ' it weeny Cteeorspe li tfel te 
tc it *“« Cy feorred cof mbecnt 
Z * 7 ” misitiuteie ets 
. 
Taw -a at thing A few even 
z é - ue - te ¢ 
«- . ’ st 
aches! 4 tl. \ w? L aening 
ateO9r - mestterrd Cee tore 
arr? te <temed «of giving tes eos Ulnernt My 
tere amm- ‘a eormtger4itwg «+jualiy srtargelitavensll 
‘ ~« x ftee Liawt Diswwe cof tee 
. - - 4 14 sulted? ft verbose 
‘ - o frerts Lipat beertime are 
. -* ve * “we 
The following w «a geand plan, says a 


| eae a rr averted Ctpepelmge the walles wt 


re-ta acet 
“ tle srtmert, joayp Ametiy 
ta is agp A pet ewelon cot acberite 
— - + (rs Che walter «face, we 
trained thamg ‘ ay tw ’ «I sief tt 
ri, =) zt bos i we ta arte t 
y Pamag* the t ‘ 
mile bisa t pre i t 
te tos - 4 ti- x Lik i 
= ne 
Father pideuly remake 4 
»- ae ; , 
- Pa 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The Henry iV. capes sre « revive! of | 


those which were worn ty nobiles at that | 
front is full and biouse like, though the | 


particular period. These garments were 
resuscitated at « recent smart wedding for 
bridesmalds, when (hey were mate of suby 
velvet, lined with satin, and they were «im- 


| 
ply attached to the Lack of the shoulders, | 


and did not come ecroms the fromt at wil. 

A pretty hat made for Jave Heading, to 
Varin, was Louie X VI. in shape, rather fat, 
and quite hidden under s masa of Parmes 
violets, thrown on in « uct ertiatin way, 
rained behind with « mare of mined vlo- 
lots, and outside at the beck an sigretie of 
white violets Another for the same ec 
treme was asrather fat ioqguein pink Yedda 
atraw, with velvet 
poppies «baded pink sod red and geranium 


the cuteide covered 
lon ven 
A large Nat maniiia straw was turned up 

at the beck with large bows of pink taffetas | 
covered wilh black tulle, and ahealf wreath | 
of red and white geranioms A bat ealled 
the Napoleon shape waa turned up straight 
in front, and bada high crown, it wae bleck 
left side two chous of 
the right two 


riee straw, on the 
ormmnge Velvet and tulle, on 
binck algrettos, end large apreading juupe 
like « crest of orange veivet 

A Vanuamea hat, with @ loome crown sur | 
by of pink, green and 
mauve tulle, and the most natural hye 
clnthse and bunches of roses at intervain, 
the bows fastened wilh paste ornamenta, 
in a perfect harmony in color, A chip bat 
lace wae trimined 


rounded lnrwe 


with froth of bevrmeleatr 
shaded mauve blooms 
biended with meuve and green 
blooms ssean aigretie. A tiack erimeolin 
toque with « crumpled brins bed « liberal 


erect bonquetof violota, rose and yellow 


with 
rime, 


Hower 

A styliah cape ie nade of tromdcioth and 
velvet. Two deep ruffles are futed aud 
sowed tom yoko thet extends weil cutover 
the potnta of the shoulders. At the same 
time the wide collar is of velvet, and in 
six Muted over the shoulders and scross 
the back, The fronta are cut in long, scal- 
loped tate, and extend below the waistiine, 
the cape ending in shield shape points on 
which are large, bandseome buttons, 

For useful morning wear dlimitios in 
every sbade and pattern are most in use. 
One in green effects is tumde, aa ls lxutiew, 
with deep collam of comme net and lace 
eiging of the same The sleeves and 
skirtaaro unlined. The sleeves, giget in 
cut, bave two rows of the net insertion at 
the wrinta. 

Hishop slowverw are quite the fad in cot 
ton bodiees, Another dimity haa the 
bodice finely plaited in the back, while in 
front over the side platts, is a troad double 
box plait, on which in sewed cafeau lait 
Valenciennes lace, narrow in width, put 
on very full, giving a wavy, pretty effect. 


A black and white dimity bas the 
piain full ekirt, slightly varied ty twa 
rows of heavy white tneertion let tu either 
the front breadth, and five tiny 


teUani 


aide of 


dery. The bodice isehert and full. Kither 
side of the front is a full, straight piece of 
white muslin, and embroidery iuserted in 


rHE SATURDA 


| The piain skirt remains the favorite and 
| eommon-sense fashion, snd when well 
made it bas a style the trimmed skirt can 
never attain. 

In a new waist having s French back the 


droop is only sight. 
The favorite shirt waist ie made of linen 
-the newest being a perforated variety 
over some protty tint of silk or cambric. 
No one wears bigh heels pow. But the 
geveral finis of shoes Is more craceful and 
becoming to the shape of the foot than it 
uned to be. Also, the average woman is 


shoen. 
Grass linen collars made over a gay silk 


With many of these collars a taffeta ribbou 
in worn around the neck, which now ties 
in « bow in front, instead of at the beck. 
Of all the dainty accessories of woman's 
dress the belongings that bang from her 
chatelaine, are, perbaps, the moat useful. 
The revival of the chatelaine and its pen- 
dant» is but a natural sequence to the fancy 
belt so much in favor Just now. Hoth 


| sliver and gold chatelaines are worn. 


it in w fact that three pairs of shoes worn 
in change with each other will outlast, by 
more than throe times, three paiis worn in 
succession, 

Keltsa are provided with most jackets of 


aud one that promisen very weil. These 
with dark or biack shoes, 
bandsome styles in boot hose. These have 


ferred, 
A new model fora golf costume showss 


the bies, There isan ample flare to the 
short godet skirt that reaches a trifle above 
the shoetop length. The jacket that goes 
with the skirt in of plain tan ladies’ cloth, 
and being sleeveless is easily drawn on 
over ashirt waist without crushing the 
full sleeves. 

There was a chic \ittle cap, beretta- 
shaped, made of the plaid goods, with s 
twist of brown velvet and « quill, that 
went with this golf costume It must be 
more comfortable than the regulation Al 
pine, that iooks so perfectly abeurd when 
tilted back from the forehead. 

Hats oovered with fowern, 
bonnets made entirely of flowers, sare 
much in favor this year. When the hats 
are chosen in preference to the bonnets, 
the quantity of lowers that is put on them 
is surprising, and the latest fad ins, beside 
the flowers, to use feathers and wings, and 
even the tails of birds of paradise. This 
last trimming started in Paris, and the first 
hats that were sent over were exceedingly 
picturesque. These long, 
drooping over on either side of the brim 


now put on to hang alinost to the shoul- 


ders, and died bright pink, green or pur- | 
ounces edged about with Mwiew etateret- | s , dg P 


pie, they are hideous, and to be avoided, 
The massing of the flowers, if carefully 
done, are extremely eflective. 


The still bespangied empire fan is part 





two rows and edging it The sieeves are 
full, puffed to the elbow, tightiy 
fitted below with rows of tosertion over 
laid length wise 


plains, 


shown with «a 
eolored ehirred Mower. | 
while 


others of white silk are tritsmed with four 


White silk parasci=# are 
two ineh border of 
ing woven in arcund the edge, 
toch colored gauge ribbons with 
patterns, and shaded from « light color on 
one @dwe to slinost white on the other. 

The vinbrellaof the seseon base « plain 
but stylieb bandle. 

Fore siight protection, the 
ofilteity stk ere cherming, Worn sbeut 
the thromt The soft folde and foating 
onde liiparl « becoming foish to the toll- 
elle, and are prettier for summer than the 
cumbersome bose of gauze sud lace. | 

Kows (hat Lave been loug been | 
worhel the beck of the peck, are now 
moving around to the front 


bight mauris - 


fins ~ 


Kounet 
flufie in 
nite 

A full 
many #2 COWD if #8 #tuert and 


pine representing 


pearie are 


dandeiion 
daloty end ines pen- 

finishes 
shige ipen 


ruching of bieck satin 


ner. 

Dresden ribtheon garnitures are eed to 
freshen up linen gowns 

Phe conventions ireus for menet an 
after! wea ¥ roept ‘ « frcek at 

» “ere . on ed * fl , 

‘ * « Py oe x 


trocmied | 


of every fashionable wowan's 


| toblette, 
| Gowns lined 
| matches the petticoats are very smart and 


with contrasting atik that 


fotohing. 

A pretty custom this suuimer in that of 
Kiving buckles as keepwaken, The young 
man of the day gives the young woman a 
buckle of quaint and attractive design, as 


he might give her a book ora boquet. If 


he gives hersomething that nu one eine 
bas, itis so much the more acceptable, 
Emeraida and turqucises are a late com- 


_ bination in jewelry, and «# very beautiful 


one, 
In using velveton a gown be sure that 


| the pap runs up. 


Small tucked sleeves are seen on wany 


Kiraes linen gowns. 


Narrow ribbon ruches are used quite ex- 
tensively to tiim dresses, parasols, capes, 
tea gowns, millicery, etc Kibbon is like 


| Wise wade up into narrow pleated frilis to 
These narrow | 
| decorations appear severaliy at the ex- 
, treme edge of 


be usea in like manuer. 
many gowns, end some of 
the pew skirts bave a vertical or otber- 
wise circular trimming, carried from the 
waist downward to the depth of haifa 
yard or thereabouts 

Dressmakers are just now calied upon to 
gives iittic brightness to the handsome 


jark or Diack gowns that have done duty 
for the beset dresses during the Ooler 
inonthe, and for renovation by way of 


more careful than sbe used to be about | 


are very efiective worn with eo black waist. | 


the wiazer wort, but thelr adoption in| 
optional. 
Hosiery iu bright plaids in « vovelty, | 


bose are worn with summer dresses and | 
‘There are some | 


either dark feet and light tops or light and | 
dark tops, the former, however, being pro — 


ekirtof soft tan and brown plaid, cut on | 


or toque! 


soft feathers | 


were certainly graceful, but as they are | 


theatre , 
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| omens guipure and other rich laces apd 
| Insertions are very effective. The newer 
makes are considerabiy besvier than the 
familiar patterns, aud vary more as regards 
depths of color or the reverse, 

The loveliest toilet sets ean be bad in 
| light biue opaque giasa, set in untarnished 
| sliver, or eavary yeliow, or white in gilt. 
| The plocusbion and toilet drapery, if there 

js any, corresponds in color, These sets 
are not st allexpensive, Crushed morocoo 
| in shades of green ia fasbionabie for card 
| canes, purses, frames, etc., and there is also 
a rich dark blue. 

Ribbon is immensely used now, espec- 
| ially sativ, shot silk, and the delicate chine 
| crepon and soft silk, with misty flowers. 
| Pretty fronts tor wearing with the open 
coats are arranged with two lengths of 
ribbon, from three to five inches wide, 
fastened to the neck-vand, and agsin at the 
waist, forming a stimulated waistoosat, 
with full lace or chiffon filling in between. 

Another and narrower ribbon forms the 
waistband, and is finisbed off in one cen- 
tral or two smaller bows. This is easily 
managed by any one, and the front con- 
stantiy varied. 

Never was lace #0 profusely used or #0 
| varied in oesign. From narrow guipure 

insertions to wide flouncings in cream, 
| ecru and butter culor is to be seen on every 
| article of fashionable dress. It is now 
made in grass cloth, to trim the grass 
cloth gowns and blouses that are to be to 
| the acme of popularity in the bot days. 
It can be bad in iueertions, edgings and 
plece lengths, and basa color beneath. 
This is not strictly lace, but it goes in the 
saine category. 








Odds and Ends. 
i ON A VAKIBTY OF SUBJ BUTS. 


| Colery is invaluabie as a food for those 
suffering from any form of rheumatism, 
| for dineases of the nerves and nervous 
| dyspepsia. 
Lettuce for thove suffering from insom- 
| pia. 
Peanuts for indigestion. They are ewv- 
| pecially recommended for corpulent dia- 
betes, Peanuts are made into a whole 
| aneen and nutritious soup, are browned 
| and used as coffee, are eaten as a relish 
| simply baked, or are prepared and served 
| a salted slmonds, 
| Ontons are almost the best nervine 
known. No medicine is so useful in cases 
of nervous prostration, and there is noth- 
ing else that will so quickly relieve and 
tone upaworn ont system. Onions are 
| useful in sil cases of coughs, colds and in- 
fiuenza; in consumption, insomnia, hy- 
| drophobia, scurvy, gravel and kindred 
liver compiaints. Eaten every other day 
they soon bave a ciearing and whitening 
eflect on the complexion. 

Asparagus is used to induce perspire 
thom. 

Carrots for sufferers jrom asthma 

Turnips for 
wcurvy. 

Rew beef proves of great benefit to per- 
sons of frail constitution and to those suf- 
fering from consumption. It is chopped 
fine, seasuned with saltand heated by 
placing it in a dish of bot water. It assim- 
ulates rapidly and aflords the best nour- 
lishment. 

Eggs contain alarge amountof nutri 
meutin compact, quickly available form. 
BKeaten upraw with sugar, they are used 
w clear and strengthen the voice. With 
sugar and jemon juice, the beaten whites 
of eggs is to relieve hoarseness, 

Honey is wholesome, strengthening, 
cleansing, healing and nourishing. 

Freeb ripe fruit are excellent for purify- 
ing the blood and toning up the system. 
| As specific remedies, oranges are aperient. 


nervous disorders and 





Sour oranges are highly recommended for 
rbeumatisn. 


Cranberries for erysipelas are used ex- 
ternally as weil as internally. 

Lemons for feverish thirst in sickness, — 

| for viliousness, Jow ievers, rheumstiom, | 

coughs, colds, liver complaint, ete, 


Biack berries are @ tonic and useful in ail 
forms of diarrb:ea 


Tomatoes are a powerful aperient for the | 
liver and s sovereign remedy for dys- 
popsia and indigestion. Tomatoes are in- | 
valuable in al! conditions of the system in 
which the use of calomel is indicated. 


Figs are aperient and wholesome. They 
aresaid to be vailuabie as food for those 
euffering from cancer: they are used ex- 
terpally as weil as internally. 


} 


Public speakers and meny noted singers 
use s wash of salt and water before and 
after using the voice, as it strengthens 
organs of the tiroat. 


the 


No matter how violent or 

~ the Kheumatic, Bedridden, ry fag 
Nervous, Neursigic, or pros. 

tr with diseases may suffer. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford lastant Kase. 
For headache (whether sick or nervous 
rbeu 


bago, os and weakness in the bert 
spineor kid pains sround the live, 
plearisy, 27 Of the joints and pains 


of all kinds, the spplication of 
Heady Kelief will afford itn mediate cane, 
and its continued use for a few days effect 
zy manent cure. 
nstantly stops the most 
pains, aliays inflammation and cures cop. 
whether of the Lungs, Stomach 
els or other glands or mucous mem. 


Pawar's 


READY RELIEF. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sere Threat, Influcazs, 
Krewchitis, Paeumenia, Kheuma- 
lism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Teothache, Asthma, Difi- 
eult Breathing. 


CUKES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes. Not one bour 
alter reading this advertisement need any- 
one SUFFER WITH PAIN. 

INTEKRNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
Cramps, Spasms, Sour 


Stomach, N Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Sick Mendeshe, bixeebian, Colic, Fiatu- 
lency and all Internal pains 


Malaria in ite Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There in not s remedial agent in the 
world that will cure Fever and Aue and 
all other Malsrious, Bilious and other 
fevers, aided RADWAY’S PILIA, so 
—" as KADWAY’S KEADY RE- 


Travelers should always carry a bottle 
of Radway’s Keady Kelief with them. A 
few drops in water will prevent sicknes 
or pains trom change of water. It is bet 
ter than French brandy or bitters as 8 
stimulant. 

Price, 5 cents per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggiste. 


Reowey* 
Pills 


MILD BUT EFFECTIVE 


Purely vegetable, act without pain, ele 
gantly ata, tasteieus, small and easy 
take, Hadway’s Pills sesist nature, stim- 
ulating to healthful activity the liver, 
bowels and other digestive organs, iesv- 
ing the bowels ir + natural condition witb- 
out any bad after efiects. 





CURE. 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 

Piles 


aNbD 
All Liver Disorders 


KRADWAY’S PILLS cause perfect digm 
tion, complete absorption and healt 
regularity. - 








Price 25e. Per Box. Sold by Dres- 
gists, or sent by mail. 


Send to DK. RADWAY & © oe 


Box 365 Mew York, for Book of Advic® 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICALA 

The opening article in the July number 
of “The Century is by Marion Crawford, 
the third of bis pepers on Rome, It is de- 
voted to “St. Peter's” and is fully illu- 
strated by Castaigne. There is the third 
and concluding paper by Mr. James Bryce, 
giving bis impressions of South Africa 
from s recent visit, Apropos of the al- 
jeged identification of Marsbal Ney witha 
North Carolina school teacher, there is 
printed a hitherto unpublished family re 
cord of the marrisge and execution of Ney 
by Mune. Uampan, who wrote the memoirs 
of Marie Antoinette. A noveleite by W. 
D. Howells, an “Idyl of Saratoga,” is be- 
gun, end there is = story of the Chinese 
quarter of Sen Francisco. Published at 
New York. 

“The Pocket Magasine” tor July contains 
interesting stories by Mary E. Wilkins, 
Eugene Field, Hamlin Garland and oth- 
ers. Published at New York. 

“The Diary of a Peoulisr Girl,” by Geo. 
Austin Woodward, is a well written study 
of character, with a pleasant love story. 
Published by the Peter Paul Book Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The “Popular Science Momhly” bas 
among other articles the following in its 
insue for July: “Principles of Taxation,’’ 
by Hon. David A. Wells; “Photograpb- 
ing Eiectrical Discharges,”” by W. E. 
Woodbury; “The Genius and His Envi- 
ronment,” “On Our Banking System,” 
“Tbe Birds at Dinner,” “Suggestion in 
Therapeutics,” “Causes, Stages and Time 
ot the Ice Age,” illustrated; “Country 
Parks,” “Sociology in Ethical Education,” 
“Massage in Sprains and Discoloratious,”’ 
ilastrated; aud “Pearls and Mother-of 
Peari.”” Published at New York. 

The July number of ‘*The Quiver” con- 
tains « yood variety of excelient Sunday 
and general reading together with serial 
and compiete stories, poetry, music and 
the “‘Sbort Arrows’ department. Publisb- 
ed at New York. 

In the July number of “St. Nicholas 
there i# much tbat breathes a patriotic 
spirit. The opening story is ‘Maurice and 
His Father,’’@ romance of the American 
Kevolution by Sara King Wiley. ‘Toby 
Hinkie, Patriot,” by Pauline Wesley, is 
an account of a crippled boy who makes a 
fine new flag for the New England village 
in whieh be lives and wins # pleasant re- 
ward. “A Word for the Olid Fourths” isa 
pleain vers» by Charlies Heury Webb. 
‘Aher fine articles instalments of the 
seriaix aid verses aud jingles make up the 
rest of the number. Pablished st New 
York. 

The complete novel in the July issue of 
“Lippineott’s” is “A Judicial Error,’ by 
Marion Menville Pope. It is a strong 
story, based on sa wurder for which the 
wrong man was convicted and hanged. 
“A Twenty-Dollar Bill,” by Algernon 
Tamin, is a pathetic taleof bonesty among 
the very poor. Other good stories and 
miscellany fillout an excellent number. 
Published in this city. 

“Colonel Hungerford’s Daughter” ie an 
interesting American story brilliant as to 
plot and rendered doubly interesting by 
ite excellent description of character and 
lifein the West. Published by Kerr & 
Co., Chicago, 

The ieading pictorial paper in the July 
number of “Cassell’s Family Magazine” 
is “Pictures from Germany,” with sao ples 
of he work of several popular German 
arists, Other illastrated articles are ‘‘Uar- 
riages Without Horses,” “Gentlemen's 
Sous as Western Hired Mev,” “Mr. George 
Grossunith,” “Women in Prison,” “Bul- 
karian Embroidery,” the fashions, etc. 
Publish od at New York. 


—_ 


Disarranged. 











BY KL T. 
66 UU area quite s stranger,” she said 
\ With a beaming smile. 
That smile bad been wont to set 
my heart throbbing—not to long ago. 
Even now it quickened its pulsation ever 


™ Slightly. But I hailed symptoms of | 


a provement, and smiled back. 


“! bave been away,” I said. “Karaliz 
ing.’’ 

She drew ber skirts aside. | looked at 
bér 


xe T ben—dropped into the vacant chair. 
Were you keeping it tor—someone?”’ | 


ask & 


“6 conscious flush 
* YUlCKly averted cheek 
f L6r answer, so | 


wn satisfactiou 


just hovered 
She gave 


unter preted 


“When did you return ?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“Yesterday,” was my prom pt rejoinder. 
“In time for this.” 

My glance wandered over the rooma 
We were ina charming slcove—the coup 
d’vell before us was one of siike and satina 
and tail-coate mingied in a graceful en- 
tanglement, representing a ‘barn dance.”’ 
I never danced it. 1 bada prejudice 
against violent exercise, and | saw quite 
enough of frills and lingerie from my half 
guines stall at the Gaiety to dispense with 
it in private life. 

Miss Muriel Monstressur wight possibly 
have shared my opinions—I did not ask 
ber at that moment. It isalways a pity 
to disturb existing peace by a rash intro- 
duction of alien subjects. 

“You remember — this ?’’ 
softly. 

“Naturally. Mrs. Hargreaves impressed 
it on me so strongly and aromatically.” 

She laughed. “That new perfume is 
rather—rather——”’ 

‘*Kucalyptic ?’’ I suggested. “Of course 
itis a wise prevention—and seasonabie.” 

“You are just as ridiculous as ever,” she 
said, with the suspicion of a pout. 

“1 bad hoped,’ I said, “that absence 
might bave made you more charitabie, 
even as it hes made me mwore——” 

‘*W hat 7” she asked, with a quick flash 
of blue eyes straight into mine. 

“You would be offended again,” I an- 
swered virtuousiy. “Let us talk geou- 
eralities. it is safer.’’ 

“Begin then,” she ssid, and the eyes 
dropped on to the loosely-tied posy of yel- 
low and mauve orchids on ber lap. 

Those flowers meant movey. 1 won- 
dered whose purse had favored the fash- 
jonavie florists. 1 knew it was not that of 
Papa or Mamma Montressur. 

Everything in that bousehoid was con- 
ducted on strictly illiberal principles. Ke 
port said they were hard up, and a once 
fawiliar entree into their bome circle led 
me to conclude that report was not alto- 
getber inaccurate, 

But then they bad daughters to marry. 

I avail myself of Miss Muriel’s permis- 
sion, and my eyes soughts suitable sub 
Jeot for diecussion. 

“Ah!” I said cheerfully. “I sve that 
odious littie cad, Lord Weedon, is bere. 
Pity titles can’t breed gentiomen. He is 
about a6 common looking as an ostier iu 
an ownibus yard. 

“Can’t you fancy him sucking a straw 
and saying ‘hiss-s-s’ to the horses? Kut it's 
no wouder be looks borsey. He's never 
happy away from # race course or a train- 
ing stable !”’ 

“You are certainly complimentary,’ she 
said. Her tone was the reversect ami 
able. 

“Well,” I went on, **you 
huffy. You used w abuse him envugh 
once yourself. Sbalil tell you the latest 
thing | heard of bim at the club?’ 

She nodded permission. 

“He had dined,’ 1 said, “net to put too 
fine a point on it, not wisely, but weil. 
He was exveedingiy humorous on the oc- 
casion, and nothing would serve him but 
to go to ths Von vent Garden vail as «a wind 
up—”’ 

I paused, on principle of discretion. 

“Well?” she said, impatiently. “Why 
don’t you go on ?”’ 

“That,’’ 1 said, “is what he did—in a 
ballet girl’s costume.’’ 

She bit her lip. Somehow she did not 
seom 80 much amused as! expected. | 
tried another anecdote. Littie Lord Cuffy 
(as we called bim) was rather the butt of 
the club, and stories, wany and varied, 
were told of bim. 

“Pid you bear of bis great bet?’ | went 
on.” 

“Bet? No. “Ob, do tell me!’ 

I besitated. Prudence bad returned. 


she asked 


needn't be 


tw tell your wotber.”’ 

She flashed ber eyes once again. When 
she did that, I slways obeyed her and 
grew meek. 

‘If it is fit for her,’’ she said, sterniy, ‘it 
is fit for me. 1 insist on bearing iv”’ 
| Weil,” I seid, dubiously, “I know the 
Modern Young Woman is wore particular 
about her mother’s inorals than Ler own, 
but——-1 never thought you were quite—— 
quite that sort of girl.” 
| “For to-night,”” she said. 
sider thet 1 am that sort of girl. 
was the bet ?’’ 





“Pray oon- 
W hat 


| “Jt had something to do,” I stammered, | 


“with the height of a kick. The girl was 
Dolly Dennison of the ‘Friv.’ 


You’ ve seen ber dance f’’ 


“If you call it—dancing ! 
‘*} don’t—bat Cuffy and the ‘Boys’ do 
and Lord Cuffy biweelf in particular Hie 
has epent a small fortune on gioves, and 


“On second thought,’ I said, ‘1 preter 
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flowers, and jewels, and suppers, and 
things for her—I beg your pardon, perbaps 
I shouidn’t mention these things.”’ 

“The Modern Young Woman has no 
objection to being enlightened in the ways 
of the Modern Young Man.” 

“That,"’ I said, “is very encouraging.” 
“Bat I baven’t yet heard the bet!"’ she 
said. 

“But I haven’t yet heard the bet!’ she 
said. 

“Itwas 4100—to 46 that... weil, 
that her celebrated kick would . . sno— 
really, 1 can’t express it delicately evough. 
You must excuse me.”’ 

She biushed divinely. 

*“*Who won it’ she said in a low, scarce- 
ly audibie voice. 

“Oh, he did—of course. They said he 
gave Dolly a bint. There was a row about 
it, | know.” 

“And——”" she went on in the same sup- 
pressed sort of voice, ‘is that the way he 
geuerally amuses himeeif?’’ 

“Ob, I could tell you a hundred stories 
worse than that,” I said, cheerfully. “Uniy 
you see you’re not a man.”’ 

“] never envied your privileges so much 
before,’’ she said, lifting ber beautiful clear 
eyes to my face. “You are rightly termed 
*Lords of Creation’——”’ 

“Ah, weil,” 1 said, apologetically, ‘*] 
hope we're not asitogether bad. You've 
selected a ratber poor specimen for ilius- 
tration; Everyone kaows Cuffy. It’s to 
hoped he’ll never marry. I should pity 
his wife.’’ 

“Do you mean that?’ she asked in the 
sane subdued voice, Somehow I missed 
the old ring and mirth of it. 

“Indeed | do,’’ leaid. “But then —talk 
of an angei—be’s coming this way. Do 
you want to speak to him, or will you let 
me take you for an ice 7’ 

“No, thank you,” she said. ‘I bave 
something to say to Lord W eedun.”’ 

I rose at once, | was quick to take a bint 
—l wonderei dimly why Muriel was so 
changed. Not half the fan and life in her 
ofa wonth ago. 

Not ten yards away from that alcove 
Lord Weedon met me and I could pot 
avoid him. He gripped iu a wanner that 
no Chesbire cat would have demeaned it- 
self by imitating. His hand went out w 
me in the idiotic pump-handie tashion be 
loved of his set. 

“Ah, old chapple—back again. I thought 
I'd missed you. . . Where was she, 
eh? Monte Carlo— Paris? Ha! Ha! We 
kuow what change of air means, dear !’’ 

lie winked knowingly—I looked stercr, 
or tried to, and endeavored to pass bim. 
He heid on to wy arm. Hie littie buil- 
dog {sce caine nearer. 

“] sey heard the uews? Naw 
you sitting out this dance with ber. No 
poaching now, you know. Honor among 
thieves—eb, my buy ?’’ 

“What do you mean?’ I said shortly 
and shaking off his hand. 

“Mean? Didn’tshe teil 
bape? Well, look up your Morn- 
ing Post. Yesterday's 
arranged, you know, aud sil that I take 
your ‘congrats.’ for granted, aud don’t 
send us salt cellars whatever youdo! Tata, 
I'll invite you Ww the ceremony, I know 
you're old friends.”’ 

” * . * * * 

He went on to the alcove. 
and looked up the Morning Post. 
discovered the paragraph. 

“We understand a marriage has been 
arranged and will shortiy take piace be- 
| tween Miss Muriel Montressor, second 
daughter of Crawford Montressor Ea, 
Hyde Park Square, and Lord Weedon, 
eldest son of the Marquis of EF tonsere.’’ 

And | had chosen the delinquencies of 
this oligibie aud virtuous youth for « sub- 
ject of conversation with his fiancee. 

“Poor Gully,” 1 said asl lite cigarette, 
and thoughtof the leteeatete that even 


now wight be progressing in that alcove ' 
* o & o * * 


A week later | was again perusing the 
Morning Post at my club, when wy eyos 
fell upon this announcement : 


I soon 


“We are informed that the marriage ar- 
ranged between Miss Muriel! Montressur 
and Lord Weedon will not take pisce as 
announced in our issue of 14th inet” 

SS a 

SUPKKSIIVIONS About Cats —iIn the 





Tyrol girla who are fond of cate marry 
early. 


Throwing a cat overboard from a ship 
will cause a cyclone. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch believe biack 
cats cure epilepsy. 

Three drope of a black cat's blood is said 
te be a cure for er [ 

If a at weehes herseif e @ 
smoothiy the weather wi be fair 
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If the family cat lies with ite back to the 
fire there will be a squall. 

A person who despises cate will be car- 
ried to bis grave in a howling storm. 

If a cat sneezes three times the whvie 
family will soon suffer from influenza 

To dream of « biack catat CUbristmas 
time in Giermany is an omen of alarming 
illness, 

If it rains on a Dutech girl’s wedding 
day it is because the bride bas forgotten to 
feed her cat. 

In Ireland the cat must not be taken to 
a new house bya moving family, espe 
clally if water bas to be crossed. 

Acat born in May will be of « meian. 
choly disposition, given to catching snakes 
and bringing them into the house. 

If it rains when there is a large washing 
on the line in Germany it isa sure sign 
that the house wother has iil-treated the 
cat. 

Bad luck will will follow if a biack cat 
crosses your path, for the devil prowin 
about, especially at night, in the guise of 
a black cat. 

In Scotland they used to cure erysipelas 
by cutting off half a cat's ear and letting 
the bieod from the wound drop on the 
diseased part. 

In moving in Neotland the family cat in 
thrown into the new bouse before the fam 
ily enters in order that It may abeorb any 
disease or curse left by foriner tenanta. 

In Oakiand in moving the cat in carried 
ine bag aud leftiu the back yard when 
let out of the bag. 

_————— ee 

OnLy Wantev Paur.—A certain rev 
erend doctor who, for many reasons, must 
be simply kuown by the ordinary name of 
Jones, in yonerally considered to be a most 
eloquent preacher, but, unfortunately, be 

belongs in some respects tothe old fash 
joned achool, and finds it nearly tm pornt- 
bie to adapt himeeif to the prevailing fash 
ion of short discourses, 

It in a frequent joke, far beyond his own 
immediate family circle, that after writing 
avermon he is obliged to cutit up int» « 
series of modern discourses. 

A short time ago he received a note from 
a well-known clerical brother conveying 
an urgent request that he would deliver a 
serinoD Upon sUlMe BHpecial church festival 
that was shortly to be held. 

The deer replied tothe effect that he 
would come, and that he iad just com 
pleted a sermon upon the tioiden Calf, 
which might be singularly appropriate for 
the cccasion. 

The brother clergymen was au 
friend and knew Dr. Jonem very inti 
mately, and being thus acquainted tath 
with bis peculiarities as well as with bin 





Marriage (of Frenen Tonquin, basa flourishing in- 


ability to take a joke, he sentthe follow 
ing anawer by telegram: 


‘“solden Oalf just what is wanted 4 


| fore-quarter is all that will be needed.”’ 


you—ehy per- | 


1 went home — 


- ———_— — 

NeKim DeELIVATE SKILL. —Hanol, « city 
dustry in the inecrustation of 
woods with mother-of-pear!. 

The industry is so important that a 
whole street, called “the street of the in 
layers,” is given upto it, and constitutes 
the sole curlosity of the city. 

The native workmen are gonuine artinta, 
masters of a delicate bandcraft demanding 
at once artistic perception aud 


pres l¢rtan 


bigh man 


us! skill. 

Furnished with rudé tools, but with 
much patiouce and skill, these workimen 
produce articles of great beauty, wlesining 


with rainbow hues, 

Here is a sheaf of many- colored Nowers, 
there are delicious arabesquen, youder « 
landacape glittering in the sun 

The principle of the division of 
has been applied to the art 
cabinet piakeora, who pul 
ferent parts of the 
crusted. 

The process of joining ia done without 
the aid Of nails and with «a system of 
dovetalling, and the use of paste of 
lacquer in the base. The word empioyod 
in Of two species Of palissader, souetit e- 
called violet ebony. 

a 2 eS 

How 10 Ktav. — Head thoughtfully 
in @ great socret in the right use af 
Not lazily to mumbie, like the dogs in the 
siege of Corinth, as dead bones the words 


lalecr 
There are 
together the dif 
material to be in 


nies 


Which 


ne a) 


of the asutbor; not slaviehiy \) aseent lo bis 
6very word, w ry ‘Amen”’ t is Overy 
conciusion; not to read hin: a an: tiicer 
bis general's orders ree a 
juiry, with a free @zerciae ; - 
4 ”, Ww the ‘ 
*, a J “ “ 
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“Gio TO.” 
Kiod «ir, your daughter I would wed,” 
“Ue to, go to!’ the father sald; 
And twas no sooner eald than done, 
For they went two and came back one 





Case of importance—An official en- 
velop 

Ka:lway 
lente 

Something that draws well—A mus- 
tard pinetes 

What men keep putting off from day 
Thetr noe k thes, 


cuttings Diminished divi- 


ter lmy 
Lovers should be careful how they act 
potatoes have eyes, com 
steed brewer: etalk 
Tom: I can’t realize, old man, that 
verte mre a father 
fecauye Cant yout 


nef the night with tne 


te the country, for 


las are, 


lust come round and 


SF has 


“Before | owas tried,’’ said a con- 
fletotest culprit, “Ll thought Twas tonocent, 
bet t have « conviction now that | was 

tity 

Lady of a certain age: IT like this 
liens tit«ieesn tipateh tiny compleaton 

Candid friend Ob, that's but a trifle; you 

su alter your Compleaton to sult! 

Cawker. I’ve had another addition to 
“y tarot oe lLaeaw you lant 

(ume beta cloowme t ‘ Hicoy con pete 

fowk mein inw 


low ie it,’’ said a mau to his neigh- 


that cour parson, the laziest tian living, 
Witten lice leaterr cee frratele: se rites 
Wiy? wath thee other, “protably after he 
teeta wartttege tee te tome lazy Ger mbar . 
“And you say your father was 
*oundest tn the wai? 
"Pheacd, ott 
Woe bie olecoet tis Chee take? 
Nol str tn the baet 


Pop, bas a cat ume lives ? 


staprerati 


lomiy 

i stney Peng 
th her Rhpead e Mek, tery serne 

Tevtostnry Ilan that uanytute 


Dhverce ts a prergeuliat 


pe ten chem with Give 


* hus 


A. Why did Jones break off bis en- 
ageteeenit with Mies (hlductos” 
the eotemetaet deen puant 

‘ What was the matter with tt 

\ Nethtug-—canmly tee Ghrermwtit i wis bene 
i 

New Yorker: What fresh air you 
thawe crt fete te we tte fresher than tn 
New Vork 

Pat taverns fees get Phate pest what | wie 


ayting tomy old woman Woihvy catenG all Gliese 


Tefpe cfthe e Eecchl@ crunt tia Che caummtry 7 


A wellkouown novelist is respousible 
fort Cheer ferllerw tig 


Wiper Po orang the beth, TP lemid Bilste call 
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Whites ro BLack.—Some very remark- 
able instances of change of color in bair 
and skin bave been recently recorded. 

Ae a rule, human bair naturally loses 
color as age increases, turning first grey 
and then white, as the heeds of ibe ven- 


| erable ones amongst us fully testify; 


while the bair on the heads of even young 
persons has been known to turn white in 
the course of twenty-four hours, owing to 
some sudden and severe wental shock. 

Bat Dr. Griffith, of Louisville, mentions 
the case of a man’s white bair turning 
biack at the age of siazty-five. 

The man, whom the doctor bas known 
for forty years, is an eogineer in the fire 
department of that city, and ona recent 
occasion was on duty for fifteen consecu- 
tive hours at a big fire. 

The spray was constantly fying from 
the hose, and, being winter time, be be- 
came covered from head to foot with ice, 
He wore askuilcap under his helmet, 
eo that his head was the warmest part of 
bis body and his hair was not at al! ex- 
posed. 

‘The day after the fire, however, his bair, 
which had become gray eight years before 
and had been white for three years, turned 
perfectly black. 

The doctor reports that the man's bair 
is ofly and not dead, and that the head had 
been carefully scrubbed several times to 
a certain whether the change in oolor was 
due te foreign matter, but, no, the blaok 


color remained stead feat 


Se 
Tusey Kxyow,—Soottish dogs are fre- 
quently to be seen at the kirk. They 
know, without being told, the Kirk day, 
or Sunday, and are al ways ready to accowm- 
pany tbeir wasters to the service, 

On entering the sacred building, the 
dogs at once take up their position beneath 
the seats and quietly go off to sleep. They 
rest peacefully all though the service and 
the sermon that follows until the benedic- 
tion bas been pronounced, 

The moment that ts concluded by the 
minister, the dogs, one and all, imme- 
diately rise, give themeelves a shake and 
calmnly make for the door, 

In olden days the turnspit dogs (dogs 
put in a wheel to turn the spit for roasting 


the meat) used to attend church and 
heartily enjoy their rest on the seventh 
day. 


On one occasion, however, they were 
Kreatly disturbed, as in the course of the 
Scripture reading for that Sunday the 
word “wheel was the signal for them to 
turn te their bated labor, and on hearing 
tin church the dogs replisd by a low 
growl. 

Axain the word came, and another growl 
was beard, but when it came for the third 


tine, the dogs could stand it no longer, 





| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


out, There ts uiatitial ae she pai ber opens thee 
femre witha thee clever [1Gtle feed, prathertyy: albany 
thee thall 
Sammy, my boy, what are you cry- 
' tees? 
ELSE Gteteowedd Che Dittbe «a0 tae ated Ltt tie on 
treat 
We yarka cade Choe corpby creees Gee any Coeteethy com 
we thcvnee Glee Phitehe ewer biel tay tonn pet ersoterns 
At Niagara Firststranger: Aby sin, 
mt ool & late tee mere all) thits apteny ter | 
Ww oste 
cert strangest Person, Jeonnener’ 
Piewt strangest Are you « techantoal en 
ctmeer, str? 
lo wtemngeet Nay ote, 2D tance corti bans 


“LT urderstand,’’ remarked the 


With the ew the, “that Miss he Benne refuse 
te sek wit fave pprerta Gem “y = stuett 

Live teeme it preritetecd sthemeems Lictapetiand cle 
ristwely 

W toes carteded Deleegnves tres ties crbedd toe a bettter 
Larter Tt was Rieptles, Che riwal Gatlor 

Old Mr. Chapman sat down at the 
tatrle ancl rlered a gplase of mitikh 

ee bere) be oalled to the walter, and = tis 
vetoes was fall of tedtgnation, “here's a cows 


hath Coating around tn thts milk 
Well, the watter 


hits bands together, 


str’ thane anweor, 
“you woulda't 


fm ottlk, would 


marftly 
taateteteng 
eapeet te Mud a heorselmir 


you’ 


A man coming home late one night, » 
Litels “half seas over,’ feeling 
thitaty, procured « vlass of water, and drank 
1 ball of 
mtik that lay tre Che lett of the tumbler, the 
end oatehting th bik teeth 


In dotug so, lie -wallowed a stonll 


Peeling something 
tn bis meouth, and net Knowing what 1t was, 
be began pulling at the end, and the litthe ball 
reorendifveg, tee semen liad several feet of silk in 
bis bands, and sttil no end appmrentiy 
tiffesd, he shouted at the top of his vote 


Wife, 


wife, come bere, lam unravelling 


Mrs. Grumps: 


jeer, clear little Pide? 
Mr Grampe “Vos 
‘ety give a full description of hin 
Ves 
4 sé ay our address was on tit 


thal, 








“ } 
lh.d you advertise for 


aud, giving «® contineous groel rushed 
outot the chureth 

Perth Vert k SAME awl 

Pee bas aed get a iitth 

Peek cettleee POR Mie Ak Wekiinns CaM a. Cte, 


RIPARS TABULES RECULATE TSE STOMACH LIVER ane 
BOWELS ANG PURIFY THE 81008 

Ss ES BE LBS are the best Vedtetne Known 

te ' © DL be tt steer Iewtache Constipation 

pepesba Ole bot twer Treatdes. tzalness, Offen 

lineal toot all aisetders of the ~temach, Liwer 


i ie take safe, offen 
ive l ‘ ate f ! 


by drugg st 


amant te tual 
{ 


teeetitthy ated 
ie fa avent 


KiNG 


Qe At. ROM EN WANTETO Glee te OID) po 
‘ hoes = aple i Peo tthe 
tale Nacht . 
vist « 


i ta 


Mhe. Ce 


hee 


RY 


Wf, 





Were Awarded FOUR NEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS. alse chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
HiGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken |) 
makers of the by mec im con- 
str timg the ( rows 

he 4 wr us the y Pua wheh comtaims the 
W ondertul Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, greatest invention of the age and 
n ¥ can imitate perfectiy the 

' Benico, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Hag Pipe. E 

THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO 
$:0e0.c0 MORE THAN IT COSTS 


aw Material, used 


‘ wt 


Harp. Zither, 


tc 
WorRTH 


ato PF. BENT 
253 VW ashingten Beoul., 


Manutacturcr 
245 CHICAUY, L.S 
| y a Piano Urgan ul 
a etamine a now» and get rices 


DOLLARD & CQ. 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadelphia, 


IN HAIR. 
TED 





’ 





obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hais 
io England. 


crength. “It te the bast 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MRS. KICHARD DOLLARD, 1233 Chestnatst., Phila. 


i have wently, during a nember of years, used 
the ‘‘! ‘s Herbantam Extract,'* and i do ne 
know of any which equals it as a pleasant, 

le ah 
URONAK “MY ERS. 
Ex-Member of Congresa, 6th 


DOLLARD & CO. 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 


UBNTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
UADIBB’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTINE. 
None but I’ractical Maile and Female Artists 
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» DEFIANCE ©@ 
(@) The Best of Lower Price Wheels. ©) 
©) Eight Styles— $40, $50, $60 and $75. ; 
Fully Guaranteed. ©) 
(©) Send 2-Cent Stamp for Catalogue O 
) Monarch Cycle Mig. Co., Chicago. @) 
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Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Cual. Ne Smoke. 
On and after May 17, lave 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Pallada 


Patter ond" ttalon't 
Parior and I Car, 
ag & ¥ 


Ne Ulsan 


ee 


Clearfield and Hellefonte 
» Xcept Saturday, 11.3 p m 


FOR NEW YORK. 


aa .Bamca 


i 


Me 
ai 
5 


r 


FOR SCAHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTs 
For henixvilie and Pottstown Expres, \& mom 
“6 LO Bm Le em hae 
3 -Ex = &. > ae 


days only 2.39), 4.05. 6.3. 11. om. Accom... 
7.4% a m, 2, 4.5, 6.53 7.3) p m. Saag “Es. 
press 4.00, 9.06 am, U1. pm. - 1.2 am, 


pm. 
Fur Lebanon and Harrisburg— Kx: 5.3 Mee 
(Saturdays only 2.3), 4.0 € 3 pm. Accom. 
41Dam, 1.4, 7. p m,. ~~ Express, 4. 
° m. Accom., 6.15. 

For ottsville—Kxpress, 8.35, 10.06 am, 
only — 4.06, 6.3), 11. mm. Accom., 
am, i. Pm. Sunday— Express, 
1.wpm. Accom 6.3) p m. 

For ery y wu 
am . tm. ~—KRxpres 8.0 a 
1.30pm. Addi tor Shamokin — xpress, weet, 
days, 6.3) pm. Accom., 42 am. Sundays- ix 
press, 4.0 a m 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.66 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestuut Street and South Street Wharves. 
Week-days—Kxpress, 9.0, a m, 20 (“aturtays 
only 3 00), 4.00, 5.00, p m. jon, Awa 
m, 4.3, 6.39pm. Sundays Express, 9.@, .@ a 
m. Accommodation, 6.00 a m, 4.45 p m. 

Leave Atlantic City depot-- W eek-days-- Express 7.0. 
9.0am, 3.9, 5.32pm. «4ccoommentation, 6.9 & 
am, 4.32pm. Sundays--Express, 4.4) 5.8, 5.0 

> 4.5 pm. 


1B 7.6 
4.@, 2.6 a m, 


--Kxpress, 4%, fais 


Accom 


m. Accommeadation, 

Parlor Cars on al 
Brigantine, week-days, 3.00 am. 4.8) p m. 
Lakewvod, week-days, §.00a m, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


Week-days, ¥.15a m, 4.15pm. fSundaya, 9.0 am. 
Leave Cape May, week Ss 73am Le 

Sandays, 3.40 p m. 

Detal led time babies at tieket offices, N. KE. corner 
Broad and Chestnut | 333 Chestnat street, em 
Chestuu t street, 608 8. street, 262 Market street 
an: at stations, 

will call for and chect 
C. @. HANOUCK, 
General Passenger A 





WASHINGTON PARK 


on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has ever been pre 
sented io the Philadelphia public than 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exhibted FREE OF CHARGE 
every afternoon and eventng. This foun 
tain cost $75.000 and ta the most magnifi 
centone in the world. It plays at 24, 
74 and 8.30 rou. The full spectacular 
display is given at the latter hour. 


RILMORE’S FAMOUS 





With Victor Herbert as Conductor, cies 
two concerts dailv, every afternoon ats 
and every everting at SeoM Thee com 
certs are al»olately free of Chatet 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 


Every Afternoon and Evening 


Boats from Arch and South Sta W hares, 
direct to the Park, every 15 minutes 
from9 a. M until 10 Pp Mm Beowts [rem 
ta Street Wharf, Kensington, datly, at 
Wa M., 12 noon, 2, 4,6aad Sr. ™. 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. | 


Children with parents free. 


:-: LINCOLN PARK:-: 
Chicago 
Marine 

Band 


(T. P. BRUOKE ¢ 


Ceacerts Daily 
2 and 7.15 p. ™- 
A Whole Show Given in THE ViIrascer? 
ALLYN and LING ARD, Character Artistes 
THE LARGEST AND MOST NOVE! 
SHOOT THE CHUTE. 
PASSENGERS LANDED IN THE PARA 


Thus avoiding annoying and dange™ 
transfers 


Ne Advance In Fare. Reund Trip - 
CHILDREN FREE 





Boats leave Race and Christian “Sts * 
every hour Sunday every 4 mi 
in 


ros poecta 


Preparation—Pain'’s Py 
OF VENICE 


duction, CARNIVAL 





